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PREFACE. 


The old settle!s are pissing away, and with them many interesting facts 
in regard to the early history of our town are lost to our citizens. It is proper 
that in this, the fiftieth anniversary year of the founding of our town by the 
honored John Dixon, there should be gathered together, as far as it is now possi¬ 
ble, a record of' all the events of interest relating to the history of the place, 
from the earliest settlement to the present time, and that the results of this labor 
be published to the citizens of Dixon in such a shape that these facts and remin¬ 
iscences shall be preserved for their benefit and entertainment, and for the infor¬ 
mation of future residents of this beautiful city. 

The chronological plan has been adopted as the most feasible form in which 
to present a full and authentic record in as brief and compact manner as is con¬ 
sistent with the idea of a comprephensive history. This, in connection with the 
other portions of the work, brings within the scope of this little volume an 
amount and variety of historical informat ou not often comprehended in a work 
of this size. 

Much of the materials for this work has been gathered from newspaper files 
and in many cases the language of the writers has been preserved. Other por¬ 
tions are from the examination of different records, while a large number of the 
early items are the result of the memory of old and respected citizens. It is true 
there will be some discrepancies in the memory of different old settlers in regard 
to certain facts, but the publisher does not hesitate to say that but few errors in 
respect to dates, etc., will be found in this work, and that in tne important 
events noticed it can be relied upon as an accurate history. 

While entire perfection is not claimed for this woik, yet the publisher be¬ 
lieves it more nearly dpproximat :s it than any history of Dixon heretofore pre¬ 
sented to its citizens. In this confident belief we submit it for the reasonable 
consideration of the citizens of Dixon and Lee county. 

In conclusion the publisher acknowledges obligations for favors and facili¬ 
ties extended to him by old settlers and others; to Dr. Oliver! Eve-etr. and 
Mr. Isaac Boardman for the use of early files of the newspapers, and to Mr. John 
K. Rojiuson for reminiscences of the Black Hawk war. 

Dixon, May 1880. 





CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD. 


In the year 1828, a half breed named Joseph 
Ogee, built a log cabin and established a ferry 
icross Bock river at the present site of Dixon 
A license was granted him ty keep this ferry, Dec 
7,1829 by Jo Davies connty, under whose jurisdic 
lion this section then was. 

In 1829 a post office was established at the ferry 
rod a man named Gay appointed post master. 

Sept. 29th, 1830, John Dixon was commissioned 
post master, and he served as such officer until the 
summer of ’37. Those who have since served as 
post masters, have been D. B. McKinney, about 
•hree months; Smith Gilbraith, A. Brown, Savid 
H. Birdsall, Joseph Cleaver, E. B. Baker, and J- 
L. Camp since 1860. 

April 11,1830, Father Dixon, with his wife and 
family of five children, came to Dixon, bought 
Ogee’s claim and run the ferry. 

In the year 1832 the Black Hawk war broke out: 
a'small fort was built upon the north bank of the 
river a short distance west of the present location 
of the wagon bridge, consisting of a log house and 
inclosure made by an embankment of wood and 
earth on three sides but open on the river side. The 
remains of this fort were visable for many years 
after and will be remembered by the old settlers. 
Among those who met at Dixon’s Ferry during this 
war, were Col. Zachariah Taylor, subsequently 
President of the TJ. S., Gen. Winfield Scott, Gov. 
Beynolds, Gen. Atkinson, Lieut. Kobert Ander¬ 
son, Lieut. Jeff. Davis, Maj. John Dement, and 
private Abraham Lincoln. Anderson and Davis 
were young Lieutenants, just from West Point, 
Lincoln was a tall hoosier looking young man of 
21. When Maj. Anderson visited Washington 
after the evacnation of Fort Sumpter, during a 
conversation the President said, “ Major, do you 
remember of ever meeting me before • ’ “No” re¬ 
plied Anderson, “I have no recollection of ever 
having that pleasure. “My memory is better than 
yours,” said Lincoln, “You mustered me into the 
(J. S. service as a high private of the Illinois vol¬ 
unteers, at Dixon’s Ferry, in the Black Hawk war.” 
When the little army was encamped around the 
ferry and when off duty in the evening, Lincoln 


could be found sitting on the grass with a group of 
soldiers aronnd him, eagerly listening to his sto¬ 
ries, of which his supply seemed inexhaustible, 
and no one could induce the young volunteer to 
taste the whisky which was often pressed upon 
him by his fellow soldiers, grateful for the amuse' 
ment he had'afforded them. 

Between the years 1832 and 1836 a plat of a town 
called Burlington was laid out on land now known 
as Dr. Everett’s farm. In 1836 this place had three 
log houseB. 

In 1834, a Government survey was madp of the 
township of Dixon. There was not any township 
organization, however, until many years latter. 

In 1834 the name of the post office was changed 
from Ogee’s Ferry to Dixon’s Ferry. 

About the beginning of 1835 the first survey and 
a plat of Dixons Ferry were made by a Mr. Ben¬ 
nett, from Galena. It included a tract of 40 acres, 
extending lrom the river to a hail-block south ol 
Third street, and from a half-block east of Ottawa 
to a half-block west of Peoria streets. 

Joseph Crawford.came to Dixon in the springof 
1835 and located on a farm at the “bend” near 
Grand Detour. 

In the spring of 1836 the first Methodist sermon 
was preached to the people of Dixon’s Ferry by 
Rev. James McKean, of Elkhom Grove, pastor in 
charge of Henderson’s Mission. 

Spring of 1836 the first store was started by 
Chapman & Hamilton in the addition built by 
Father Dixon to the log house bought of Ogee. 

In the fall of 1836 a man by the name of Laf- 
ferty died in the building on the corner of Galena 
Water streets and this was the first interment in 
the cemetary. 

Sept. 3,1836, when Dr. Oliver Everett came here, 
Dixon had four log houses, a frame house, a black¬ 
smith shop and two or three houses in course ol 
construction. Father Dixon’s original log house 
was located two or three rods north of Main, across 
what is now Peoria street, the west end extending 
into J. M. Cropsey’s lot, and was occupied by 
the “store” and a tavern. There was a log house 
on tlie corner of Galena and Water streets, where 
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E. B. Baker’s building now stands, and that 
winter was occupied by Col. Johnson as a board¬ 
ing house; another log house stood on the corner 
of Water and Ottawa streets, and was built by Dr. 
Forrest, the original claimant of the Woodford 
farm. This building remained until the fall ol 
1878, when it was torn down by the owner, Lorenzo 
Wood. The log cabin of James P. Dixon stood 
on the north side of Main street, just west of the 
middle of the block bonnd by Galena and Ottawa 
streets on the west and east; in a room about 10 
feet square, part of a “ Icanto,” built against the 
log house, was the village post office, John Dixon. 
P. M. The frame hour j, occupied by Mr. Ham.» 
ilton, was opposite Mr. - Dixon’s, and will be re¬ 
membered as the small frame house that, a few 
years ago, stood just east of Pinckney’s block; it 
was removed about 1876. The blacksmith shop 
was in a log ouilding a few yards past of the 
post office, and was the building recently torn 
down and known as the Reynold's building. The 
blacksmith, John Wilson, kept “bach” in a small 
addition built against back part of the black¬ 
smith shop. The house originally was a one story 
building, but afterwards when the street was grad¬ 
ed a basement was built giving it the appearance 
of a two story house. Father Dixon lived “out 
in the country” on his farm near where the North¬ 
western depot is now situated. In this year (1836) 
there were six families in Dixon, but at one time 
there remained only four, two families moving out 
of town. The inhabitants were James P. Dixon, 
Peter McKinney, Samuel Johnson; Jude W. Ham¬ 
ilton, James B. Barr, and E. W. Hine, with their 
families; the single men were Dr. Oliver Everett, 
Smith Gilbraith, Daniel B. McKinney, and John 
Wilson. Caleb Tallmage lived on the Peoria road 
about a mile south of town. Geo. A. Martin and 
E. W. Covill lived on farms north side of river, 
Stephen Fuller lived on Dr. Everett's farm. 

The winter of 1836 and 1837 Peter McKinney 
& H. Thompson started the “Western Hotel,” now 
the northern part of the Huntley House they; also 
at the same time had charge of the tavern ia 
Dixon’s original log house. 

In December 1836 the original connty of Ogle 
was organized, then including the present county 
of Lee. At a closely contested election, less than 
200 votes were polled in the county: under the 
old constitution six months residents were enti¬ 
tled to vote. 

In September 1837 the first conrt of Ogle connty 
was held in Dixon, Judge Stone presiding; the 
court appointed Thomas Ford, afterwards Gov¬ 
ernor of the State, Prosecuting Attorney. This 
session was held in the building formerly used as 
the blacksmith shop, which had been repaired— 
floor laid, plastered, etc., the previous part of the 
vear. The following year the building was used 
by a company of engineers. 

In 1837 the “Rock River House,” located about 
fifty feet west of the corner of Galena and Water 
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streets, was built; first run by Crowell & Wilson, 
afterwards by Geo. Holly & Isaac Robinson. The 
name of the tavern was afterward changed to 
“Phenix Hotel.” * 

In summer of 1837, the first school house, a one 
•tory frame building, 20 by 80 feet, was built on 
the lot east of Mrs. Trumau’s place; it was after¬ 
wards removed to lot south of D. W. McKinney’s 
residence. This building for several years was 
used for a variety of purposes: school house, 
Conrt House, Town Hall, Meeting House, etc. 

In 1837 the number of families hod increased to 
Thirteen. 

In the summer o£ 1838, an Episcopal church 
was organized under labors of Rev. James DePny, 
but after removal of the rector to other fields, 
active work was suspended and all records up to 
1855 lost. 

In 1837 a Methodist class was formed with the 
following members: S. M. Bowman, E. A. Bow. 
man, Maria McClure, John Richards, Ann Rich¬ 
ards, Caleb Tallmage, Amanda Ta Image. Preach¬ 
ing was held at intervals of six weeks, over Bow¬ 
man’s store, north-west corner of Galena and 
Water streets. In 18J9 the class had besides the 
above members: T. D. Boardman. Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry, Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Ayres. 

Methodist preachers since the organization of 
the'class—Robert Dulap and Barton Cartwright 
came here as circuit preachers in fall of 1837; they 
were followed by Isaac Pool and Riley Hill; Luke 
Hitchcock came in 1839, Richard Blanchard in 
August 1840, Philo Judson in fall of 1841. August 
3,1842, Inlet Grove, Palestine Grove, and Melng- 
in’s Grove were added to Dixon circuit, which 
already embraced Washington Grove, Light House 
Point, Jefferson Grove, Daysville and Paynes 
Point; Philo Judson and W. H. Cooley were ap¬ 
pointed circuit preachers. W. Wilcox was ap¬ 
pointed to Dixon in August 1843, David Brooks in 
July 1814, S. P. Keys in August 1845, Milton Han¬ 
ey and R. W. H. Brent came to this charge in Aug. 
ust 1816, R. P. Lawton came in 1847, Wm. Falmcr 
’n fall of 1818, Thomas North in July 1850, James 
Banmc came in Sept. 1852, J. W. Agard in 1854, 
Wilbur McKaig in Sept. 1855, N. P. Heath in 1857, 
L. A. Sanford in August in 1858, S. G. Lathrop in 
1859, O. B. Thayer in Sept. 1862, W. H. Smith 
in March 1864, G. L. S. Stuff came in Oct. 1864, T. 
C. Clendenning in Oct. 1865. Geo. E. Strobridge in 
Oct. 1867, J. H. Brown in Oct. 1869, John William¬ 
son in 1871, Isaac Linebarger in Oct. 1874, G. R. 
Vanhome in Oct. 1876, A. W. Patton in Oct. 1879. 

In 1837 a “Claim Association' was formed for 
the protection of members in their “reasonable 
claims made according to the enstoms of the 
country.” Below we give a list of names attached 
to the original agreement in 1837 and 1838: 

Samuel C. McClure, Hugh Moor, John Chamben- 
len, Samuel Anthony, John H. Champlin, James 
Moor, A. Menten, S. N. Antheny, Henry Moon, 
Cyrus Chamberlin, William G. Elder, Josiah 
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Mooars, J.\D. Pratt, Robert Murray, Edwin Hine, 

I. S. Boardmin, jr. J. B. Dills, Alonson Dickermen, 
John Richards, Caleb Tallmage, Charles Franks, 
Smith Gilbraith, Oliver Everett, Jos. Crawford, 
Timothy L. Miner, Sam'l. M. Bowman, Jas Kent, 
Moses Crumby, Major Chamberlin, Daniel Koons, 
Nchemiah Hutton, Jas. M. Santee, ffm. P. Bur¬ 
roughs, Thos S. Bunner, Chas F. Hubbard, John 
Carr, (by 0. F. Hubbard,) William Graham, (by C. 
F. Hubbard) Edward Brandon, G. Wetzlar, J. 
Cald.vall, J. Young, Jas. P. Dixon, John Dixon, 

J. Murphy, James Evans, (by John Dixon his 
agent) James W. Stephenson, (by S. Gilbraith, 
agent) Juo. W. Dixon, Jos Courlright, B. B. 
Browne, Sam’l Johnston, Jesse Bowman, Jame^ 
Hawley, Thomas McCabe, W.C. Bostwick, toy his 
agent Johu Dixonl John Wilson, John Brandon, 
J. W. Hamilton, Ward Rathbonc, Daniel O’Brien, 
Stephen Fuller, Jesse P. Bailey. 

In 1857 S. M. Bowman & Co., opened the first 
.dry goods store in Dixon, on the corner of River 
and Galena streets. 

May 2d, 1838, the “The First Regular Baptist 
Church of Dixon and Buffalo Grove,” was organ¬ 
ized at Buffalo Grove, Thomas Powell moderator, 
the following named persons were the original 
members: XIouland Blckncll, Rebecca Dixon, 
Ellzubeth Bellows, Jcrusha Hammond, Sarah 
Kellogg, Martha Parks, and Ann Clarley. At the 
close of four years there were 72 names on the 
list of membership. 

Pastors since the organization—B. B. Carpen¬ 
ter from June 1819 to Oct. 1814, Burton Carpenter 
from Dec. 1841 to March 1815, Wm. Gates occupi¬ 
ed the pnlpit occasionally and Wm. Walker about 
four months between March 1844 and April 1847 
when E. T. Manning became pastor for one year; 
S-S. Martin became pastor in 1849 for one year; 
G. W. Benton supplied the pulptt for about six 
months between Martin’s pastorate and August 
1851, when John E. Ball became pastor for about 
four years; Anson Tucker took charge in May 1855, 
served eleven months; W. R. Webb became pastor 
in June 1856, served over four years; Wm. G. 
Pratt became pastor in March 1861, for one year; 
W. S. Goodno in Sept. 1862, served two years; J. 
II. Pratt became pastor in Oct. 1864, served over 
nine years; D. F. Carnahan became pastor in Ang- 
ust, 1874; O. P. Bestor, present pastor, took 
charge in August, 1877. 

In the year 1838 quite a number of wealthy fami¬ 
lies from New York and other parts of the east, 
among them Capt. Hugh Graham and Alexander 
Charters, settled in the vicinity of Dixon. During 
this year the number of families in Dixon increas¬ 
ed to 40. 

In 1838 the first school was opened in the new, 
building under charge of H. Bicknell; it was sup- 
orted by individual tuition fees. Previous to this 
Mr. Dixon had employed a Miss Butler, of Bureau 
county, to teach his own children. The teachers 
in charge of tlm school after Mr. Bicknell, were 


Mr. Bowen apart of 1840; W. W. Heaton In win¬ 
ter of 1841-2; among the pupils were Jane Ann Her¬ 
rick, ilate Mrs. H. T. Noble) George Foot, Mrs. 
D. B. McKinney. Miss Ophelia Loveland tMrs. J. 
B. Brooks) taught the school during the summer 
of 1813. The district then included both sides of 
the river, and up the river as fur as Mr. Fuller's 
place, and yet the school numbered only about 35 
pupils, among these were Miss Helen Williams, 
(now Mrs. Mulkiusi and Miss Elizabeth and 
James Ayres, children of Oscar F. Ayres, of this 
city. Lorenzo Wood was teacher during winter 
of 1843-4, among the pupils were Miss Sybil C. 
Vanaruam (now Mrs. E. B. Stiles,) Mrs A. R. 
Whitney. Mr. Cross and Mr. James Lnmm taught 
the school between the years 1816 and 1848. In 
1818 J D. McKay had charge of the school and 
Col. H. T. Noble in 1851 and ’52; among the pu¬ 
pils at this time were Mrs. Soule, Mrs. Hollen¬ 
beck, (deceased, and Mrs. B. F. Shaw. The old 
school house had been abandoned and a new stone 
building erected, the same that is now owned by 
Mrs. Burke, recently inclosed by a frame house. 
Phc school room becoming somewhat too small, » 
primary department under charge of Miss Jane 
Ann Herrick was started in the Court Honsc in 1852. 
ft. N. Levanwav taught the school in l'52 and’ 53, 
and was succeeded by F.A. Soule. In 1 Sr 4, Wm- 
Barge assumed control of the schools, and contin¬ 
ued in charge from that date until July, 1859. 
During his charge the school took the character 
and efticency of a graded school; shortly after Mr. 
Barge took charge the school was tra,.sfcred to 
the basement of the building known as the “Land 
Office.” now used by S. A. Vann as a residence. 

In 1838 and 1839 a railroad bed was made by the 
State under the old internal Improvement system. 
Part of the old road bed, south-east of the city, is 
now used as a wagon road. 

In 1838-9 a Frenchman named Kalmeze, had a 
grocery store on River street, which was noted 
for the “length of the candles” sold by him. The 
buildingnow occupied by Elias Bovey as an offiee, 
was part of Kalmeze’s store. 

Aug. 2, 1838, John Dixon was appointed Com¬ 
missioner oi Internal Improvement of the Sixth 
Judicial District, by the Governor, to fill vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Col, Stevenson, of 
Galena; at the expiration of the term he received 
the regular appointment by the Legislature. 

Feb. 29, 1839, an act passed the General As¬ 
sembly creating Lee county; Commissioners from 
other parts of the State, May 31, formally located 
the County seat who -e the Court House now stands. 
From the organization of the county until ttte 
adoption of the township and county organization 
in 1850, all the business of the county, inclusive of 
that which is now done by the townships and 
county, was performed by three County Commis. 
sioners, under the style of the Commissioner’s 
Court. For the convenience of voting, the county 
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wts’divUlcd into*election precincts by the Com¬ 
missioners; they also divided the county into road 
districts, providing for the opening of public 
roads. The Commissioners appointed the judges 
of elections for the different precincts, also an 
assessor, and a collector for the whole county. 

Below we give a list of all County officers from 
the organization of the county to the present time. 

County Commissioners—At the first election in 
.839, the three Commissioners were elected; after 
this one Commissioner was elected and one went 
ont of office each year. C. F. Ingals, Nathan 
Whitney, and J. P. Dixon, were elected in 1839, 
A. E. Haskell in 1840, Joseph Crawford in 1841, 
O. F. Ayres in 1842, J. C. Morgan in 1843. D. Baird 
in 1844, D. H.Birdsall in 1845, James Goble in 1846, 
N. Whitney in 1846 (to fill vacancy caused by res- 
ignation of D. Baird) W. Badger in 1847, Stephen 
Fuller in 1848, John Gilmore in 1848 to fill vacancy. 

county Judges—H. Morgan from 1839 to 1843, 

• O. A. Eddy to ’47. Lorenzo Wood to ’54, David 
Welty, to ’62, W. W. DeWolf to ’69, John D. Crab¬ 
tree to ’76. Jas. B. Charters present Judge. 

County Clerks—I. "S. Boardman lrom 1839 to 
1843, Chas. T. Chase to ’49, J. B. Gregory to ’53, 
Thos. W. Eustace to ’61, Jas. A. Hawley to ’80. 

Circuit Clerks and Recorders—G. W. Chase 
from 1839 to 1841, C. T. Chase to ’51, N. F. Porter 
in ’51,1. S. Boardman to ’57, G. E. Haskell to ’59, I. 
8. Boardman in 59, B. F. Shaw to ’68, J. N. Hyde to 
’76, R. Warriner present Clerk. 

Recorders—M. Fellows from 1839 to 1844, E. W. 
Hine to ’50. Since which time the Circuit Clerk 
has served as exofficio recorder. 

Treasurers—John Morse from 1810 to 1843, N. 
Morenouse to ’46, S. Parker in ’46, W. W. Bethea 
to ’50, E. B. Stiles to ’57, T. B. Little to ’59, E. B. 
Stiles to ’63, J. T. Little to ’71, Josiah Little to 
’76, F. A. Truman to ’79, Josiah Little present 
Treasurer. 

Sheriffs—A. Wakelee from 1839 to 1841, A. L. 
Porter to ’42, Jas. Campbell to ’48, Jas. Goble to 
’51, A. L. Porterto ’53,0. Wheeler in ’53, Wm. But¬ 
ler to ’56, O. Wheeler to ’58, Lester Harding 10 ’60, 
A. L. Porter to ’62, Chas. F. Lynn to ’64, R. P. 
Treadwell to ’66, T. L. Pratt to ’68, G. M. Berkley 
to ’76, J. N. Hills present Sheriff. 

Superintendent of Schools—E. R. Mason to 1840, 
J. T. Little to ’43, D. B. McKenney to '46, Lorenzo 
wood to ’50, J. V. Eustace to ’53, John Stevens to 
’55, S. Wright to ’57, J. A. Hawley to ’59, John 
Monroe to ’61, W. H. Gardner to ’63, B. F. Ather¬ 
ton to’65, J. H. Preston to’73, Daniel Carey to 
’76, J. H. Pre3ton present Superintendent. 

Surveyor—Joseph Crawford from 1839 to 1844, 
8. H. Whitmore to ’46, S. Parker in ’46, C. Camp 
to ’49, J. Crawford to ’55, A. W. Tinkham to ’57, 
M. Santee to ’61, K. F. Booth to ’63, W. B. Andrus 
to 65. C. R. Hall to '67. Wm McMahan to '80. 

Coroners—Sam’l Johnson from 1839 to '41, John 
Lord to ’46, Sol. Parker to ’50, Jas. Goble to ’54, 
D. B. McKenney to ’56, H. O. Kelsey to '64, J. 


Hatch, jr. to ’66, H. Barrell to ’70, A. E. Wilcox to 
’78, J. E. Church present Coroner. 

States Attorneys—Wm. E. Ives from 1872 to 
1876, A. C. Bardwell to 1880. 

The Circnit Judges have been Daniel Stone two 
terms ol 1840, Thos. C. Browne to ’48, B. R. oheldon 
to ’51,1. O. Wilkinson to 56, J W. Drnrey ill ’56, 
J. V. Eustace to '61, W. W. Heaton to ’73, J. V. 
Enstace present Judge. 

Sept. 13. 1839 the County Commissioners held 
their first session; they met in the school house. 

■ March 4, 1840 the county was laid off into six¬ 
teen road districts, and a Supervisor for each dis- 
i rlct appoint -d. 

March 7, John Morse was appointed first Asses¬ 
sor for the county. 

April 16, Joseph Sawyer was appointed first 
Overseerer of the pbor for Lee county. 

David Tripp was appointed the first collector for 
Lee county. 

Sept. 30, the county was divided into the fol¬ 
lowing election precincts: Gap Grove, Dixon, 
Franklin, Malugin, Inlet, and Winnebago. The 
first election under thist division was held the 
4tli of NoV., for two justices of the peace and two 
constables; judges of election were apointed by 
Ihe Commissioner’s Oonrt. 

Third Monday in April, 1840, First Circnit Court 
opened. Judge Stone of Galena, presiding. This 
session was held in the school house. Wm. Mur- 
tin, Noah Bccde, Reuben Eastwood, J. n. Page, 
O. F. Ayres, Elijah Bowman, John Brown, Thos. 
McCabe, Cyrus Chamberlin, C. R. Miner, Erasms 
DeWolf, D. H. Birdsall, Geo. Haskall, Daniel 
Dewey, Daniel Baird, Jas. Blair. J. F. Abbott, 
" 1’eter T. Scott, Nathan B. Meeks, John Wilson 
Zachariah Melugin, J. K. Robinson, Jacob Kip- 
linger, Oliver Hubbard, Simon Fellows, Jonas M. 
Johnson, Benjamin H. Steward, Wm. T. BracF 
shaw, Hiram Parks, Jeremiah Mnrphy, Josiah 
Mooers, Chas. Edson, Joseph Crawford, Samuel 
McClnre, John Chamberlain, Edward Morgan 
Amos Hussey, Daniel Frost, John Done, Richard 
F. Adams, Sylvenns Peterson, Asa B. Searls, R. 
B. Alben, Wm. Guthrie, John Gilmore, jr., David 
Welty, and James S. Ball, were appointed by tho 
Commissioners to serve as Petit jHrors. 

In the winter of 1839-40, J. T. Little & S. G. D. 
Howard, opened the second dry goods store on 
the corner of River and Hennepin streets. 

In 1S40 the Court Honsc was built at a cost o' 
57,000, and was paid for by donations; Father 
Dixon giving 80 acres of land which has since 
become a part of the town plat. The jail was buiil 
the same year. 

Oct. 28, 1840, Joseph Crawford extended the 
iriglnal survey of the plat oi Dixon. 

In the fall of 1840 the D. S. Land office was 
moved here from Galena; Col. John Dement, re, 
c.eiver, Maj. Hackclton, register. D. G. Garnsey 
became receiver soon after and John Hogan, rcg a 
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in 1840 the population ol Lee county was 2,035 
Dixon Precinct had a population of 725; 125 
persouB were employed in agriculture, in this pro 
cinct, 17 in commerce, 55 at manufacture anil 
trades, 12 in the learned professions and engi¬ 
neering, there was 1 school and 30 scholars. 

Nov. 6, 1840, Friendship Lodge, No. 7, obtained 
a dispensation from the Grand Lodge of the State 
iif Kentucky, (under whose jurisdiction, it then 
was) with the following charter members: Samuel 
Johnson, W. M; E. G. Nichals, S. W.; W. A. 
Merritt, J. W.; John VanArnam, Treas.; S. a. 
Martin, Sec.; M. I’. Kerr, S. D.; Alvin Humph¬ 
rey, J. D.; Isaac Robinson and Nathan Whitney. 
Oct. 6, 1841, the lodge received a charier from the 
Masonic Grand Lodge of Illinois. 

Jan. 13, 1841, the present legal organization of 
the Baptist church was effected under the name 
of the ‘'First Baptist Church of Dixon’" 

Below we give an extract from a letter written 
by the poet William Cullen Bryant. His descrip- 

“ dwellings” will be recognized as describing a 
survey of the scenery of Rock river obtained from 
Gov. Charter’s residence at Hazelwood farm. 

Princeton, Ill., Jane 21,ISst. 

••i have just returned from an excursion to Rock 
river, one of the most beautiful of our western 
streams. ***** 

Dixon, named after an old settler still living, 
is a country town situated on a high bank of 
Rock river. Five years ago, two cabins only 
stood on the solitary shore and now it is a con- 
siderable village, with many neat dwellings, a 
commodious court house, several places of wor¬ 
ship for the good people, and a jail forthe rogues, 
built with a tripple wall of massive logs, but 1 
was glad to see that it had no inmates. * * 

In the neighborhood of Dixon a class of emi¬ 
grants have established themselves, more opulent 
and more luxurious in their tastes than most of 
ihc settlers of the western country. Some of 
these have built elegant homes on the left bank 
of Rock river, amidst the noble trees which seem 
to have grown for that purpose. Indeed when I 
looked at them I could hardly pursuade myself 
that they had not been planted to shadow older 
habitations. From the door of one of these dwell¬ 
ings I snrvcyed a prospect of exceeding beauty. 
The windings of the river allowed us a view of its 
waters and of its beautiful diversified banks, to a 
great distance each way, and in one direction ii 
high prairie region was seen above the woods, that 
fringed the course of the river, of a brighter green 
than they, and touched with the golden light of 

The building on Water street now occupied by 
D. W. McKenney & Co. as a livery stable was 
built by J. T. Little in 1841 and occupied by Lit¬ 
tle & Brooks as a dry goods store for a number of 
years, and afterwards by Webb, Rogers & Wood¬ 
ruff. River street, (now known aB Water street) 


was for many years the principal business street 
of Dixon. 

In 1841 the small stone building on tho corner of 
Second and Ottawa streets, opposite the residence 
of Dr. Everett, was bnilt, and lor four years was 
used as the Land office. 

April 16, 1842, The congregation of the Baptist 
church was separated into two churches, Buffalo 
Grove and Dixon, the Dixon congregation taking 
its present name. The Buffalo Grove church has 
since become extinct. 

March 20,1843, an election was held for village 
incorporation. There were 44 votes cast; all in 
favor of incorporation. 

In the summer of 1843 the first Methodist church 
building, (the house now used for school purposes 
on Second street, south of the Public square) was 
dedicated by John T. Mitchell, the Presiding elder. 
It cost about $4,000. The board of Trustees con¬ 
sisted of J. P. Dixon, C. Edson, O. F. Ayres, L. G. 
Wynkoop, Thomas McCabe, J. Brierton, and S. M. 
Bowman. 

A Union Sunday School was organized in the 
Methodist church soon after its dedication. The 
records of July 15,1843, show that the school had 
eight teachers, sixty scholars, and a library of 
ninety volumes.” O. F. Ayres, was Superintend¬ 
ent; T. D. Boardman, Secretary, and J. W. Clute, 
Librarian. 

A corespondent writing for a Rockford paper in 
the summer of 1845, said of Dixon, that it then had 
four congregations, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, 
and Congregational, and one church structure, that 
ol the Methodist; a select school and one district 
school, with 75 pupils in the two schools, and 149 
children under 20 years of age in the school 
district. It had 6 lawyers, 3 physicians, 5 dry goods 
and 3 grocery stores, 4 blacksmiths and 3 wagon 
shops, 3 tailors, 2 shoemakers, 1 painter, 2 cabinet 
makers, 2 saddle and harness shops, 1 bakery, and 
2 hotels; one of them the “Western,” kept by 
A. L. Porter. The town also boasted of a Young 
men’s Lyceum. This corespondent gives the town 
a.population of 400; principally natives of New 
York and New Engird, with some from nearly 
every state; from Ireland, England, Scotland and 
Upper Canada. He also speaks of measures being 
taken to incorporate a joint stock company, 
styled the Rock River Dam and Bridge Company! 
for the purpose of erecting a toll bridge, and a 
“good and sufficient dam across Rock river at 
this place.” 

The population of Lee county in 1845 was 3,282; 
an increase of 1,247 since the census for 1840, 

In 1846 the Phenix Hotel also the store of Stiles 
& Eddy, on the corner of Galena and River streets, 
(Bowman’s old store) were destroyed by fire. 

In the fall of 1846 the erection of the brick 
building west of tho Lee County National Bank 
was commened; the west half by Horace and 
James .Benjamin, and the east half by A. T. 
Murphy. This was the first brick building in 
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Dixon. The brick building owned by D. B. 
McKenney, on the opposite side of the street, was 
commenced a year or two latter. 

In the fall and winter of 1846 and 1847 a'toll' 
bridge wa's built across Ri ik iver, at the foot ol 
Ottawa street, by the Rock River Bridge and Dam 
Company. March, 20th, 1817, the freshet took out 
the north half of the bridge, and during tho sum- 
mer it was rebuilt, two feet higher than the orig¬ 
inal bridge, at a cost of $2000. The contractors 
were Lorenzo Wood and Luther I. Towner. The 
board of directors consisted the following named 
gentleman: John Dement, Oliver Everett, John 
Dixon, M. Fellows, Ottis A. ^ddy, J. B Brooks. 
Jn6. P. Dixon, and Horace Preston. 

July, 27,1818, Dixon Lodge. No. 39. I O. O. F. 
was organized with the following charter mem¬ 
bers: Thomas H. Ayres, John Witlich, T. G. 
Hughes, E T. Manning, and G. M. Beadle. 

August 20,1818, the " First Evangelical Lutheran 
congregation of Lee Connty,” was organized in the 
bam of J. N. Burket, South Dixon, by Rev. Jacob 
Burket, and the following members: John N. 
Burket, Mary Burk-'t, John Moyer, Elizabeth 
Moyer, Catherine Grow, Nathan Hetlcr, Catherine 
Hetler, Philip Mower, Mary Mower, Jacob 
Shoop. Catherine Shoop, Nancy Smice, Lydia 
Courtright, Catherine Palmer, Magdalene Clinc- 
tob, and Mary A. M. Burket. Jacob Bnrket con- 
tinned in charge as pastor until Aug. 1850. Ephra¬ 
im Miller was pastor from May, 1851, to April, 
1852; , Chas Young from May, 1852, to Aug. 1853; 
William Uhl from Sept. 1853 to 1855. Nov. 12, 1S53, 
the name of the society was changed to “St Paul’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Chnrch,” and the certificate 
of organization recorded in the Recorder’s office. 
D. Ilarbaugh was pastor from July, 1855, to July, 
1856; William Uhl from Sept., 1856 to July, 1858. 
In Dec., 1856, the German portion of the chnrch 
withdrew and organized a separate congregation, 
under the pastoral care of Rev. Chas Yonng. J. L. 
Guard oecawe pastor of the English branch of 
the church ir. July, 1858, and continued in charge 
until 1861; J. R. Keiser was pastor from Sept., 
1861 to Oct. 1864; A. A. Trimper from the spring 
of 1865 to 1870, during which time the two cong¬ 
regations were again united; N. W. Lilly served 
as pastor from Oct. 1870 to 1874; S. S. Waltz 
from Sept. 1874 to April 1879; L. L. Lipe the pres¬ 
ent pastor, commenced his pastorate in Oct. 1879. 

In the gprirg of 1849 the south half of the tol* 
bridge across Rock river was carried away by the 
ice. It was not repaired until the summer of 1851. 

The first record of a house of worship for the 
Baptist congregation is dated May 5, 1849, and 
reads as follows: “The Baptist Meeting house 
was this day dedicated to Almighty God; sermon by 
Rev. Jacob Knapp, of Rockford, which was deliv¬ 
ered to a crowded and attentive congregation." 
This was the church building on the west side oi 
Ottawa street near Main, and used by the congre- 
tion until 1870. 


May 13, 1850, the Board of Supervisors held their 
first session, but no business of importance was 
done until an adjourned session held July 2nd. 

■ In August, 18-19, tho “ Rock River Hydraulic 
Company,” tnrough their attorneys, L. Wood and 
S.G. Patrick,appeared before the Commissioner's 
Court, requesting that a jury be summoned by h > 
sheriff to determine the probable damages that, 
in their judgment, would resnlt from'the building 
of a five foot dam across Rock river at Dixon. 
The jury met Sept. 3d,• the same year, and after 
hearing testimoney and visiting different localities 
on the banks ot the river, the third day in session, 
decided that no material damagers would result 
from the erection of snch dam, and that it would be 
a benefit. The dam was bnilt the following year. 

In the spring of 1850, the Connty was laid off 
into townships under an act passed by the Legis¬ 
lature, February 12, 1849, enlitled “ an act to pro¬ 
vide for township and county organization,” by 
any county in which a majority of the voters 
should so determine. These towpships were: 
Paw Paw, Brooklyn, Harmon, Lee Centre, Brad¬ 
ford, Fremont, (now China) Amboy, Hamilton, 
Dixon and Palmyra. 

In 1850, the population of Lee county was 5,289, 
being an increase of 2.007 since 1845. The value of 
real estate was $215,360, and of personal property 
$168,341. Therewere 12 corporation companies or 
•individuals, in the connty, producing articles to 
the value of $5000, annually, as follows: one in the 
manufacture of harvesting machines, one manu¬ 
facturing plows, one in lime, two in lumbei*, and 
two in the milling business: the capital invested 
was S24,30l'; the average number of hands employ¬ 
ed was 23. The connty had one Academy, with 
2 teachers, and 40 pupils; and 46 teachers and 
1518 pupils in the public schools. There were 2 
Baptist churches, 2 Methodist churches, 1 Met ho 
dist and Congregational, and 1 Tunkard chnrch 
(the organization of the Lutheran chnrch had not 
yet been put on record) in the connty. The aver¬ 
age monthly wages for farm hands was S12: and 
that paid to day laborers, was 63 cents per day 
with board, and 75 cents a day without board: 
carpenters $1 50 a day: feirale domestics *1.25 
per week. Board for laborers conld be obtained 
at *1.50 per week. 

The population of Dixon township in 1850, was 
1,073 

May 1,1851, Vol. 1, No. 1, of “The Dixon Teli- 
graph and Lee Connty Herald," the first paper 
printed in Lee connty, appeared: Chas. R. Fisk, 
publisher. We shall hereafier give brief extracts 
from the newspaper as reminiscence worthy of 
note. The first number contained the following 
sketch of Dixon: 

All wo shall say of our town at present is, that 
it is beautifully situated on the eastern bank of 
Rock river, about 75 miles horn its mouth, and 
containsn population of 700 or 800. The landscape 
on either side of the rive: a: this point is truly de- 
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iiglitfill; consisting of gradual slopes and tables, 
for sixty rods back, covered with a somewhat 
sandy soil, and at this season, a carpet of living 
green, thus furnishing sites for residences, surpass¬ 
ed by few, in any part of the world. The--Methodist 
and Baptist denominations have each a well furn¬ 
ished church edifice of which the one owned by 
the former has a bell. * * * * 

Here are also several land offices, a telegraph 
office, a court house, 8 hotels, a livery stable, a 
market, and 8 or 10 stores.. There are also several 
professional men and mechanics in all depart¬ 
ments of trade, and last but not least, is our print¬ 
ing establishment. 

There is, moreover, a dam across the river at 
this place, furnishing one of the best water pow¬ 
ers in all the state. A saw mill is already in oper¬ 
ation on one bank and a large flouring mill is 
about to be erected on the other. Measures are 
also being taken to construct a bridge over the 
river at this point, which is now crossed by a good 
rope ferry boat, which is in operation night and 
day. These coiisideations together with the fact 
that several stores and dwellings are now in prog¬ 
ress of erection,—that stages meet here from all- 
most every direction, and that a branch of the 
Central road, is soou to pass through this town to 
< al ma, cons rDiXOn one of the most 

desirable places of residence in the western 
country. Capitalists and-others, we think, would 
find it to their interests to make us a visit, with a 
view to investment and locature.” 

A time table ol the Chicago & Galena rail road, 
published in the first number of the paper, closes 
with this annoucement: “Stages will connect at 
Aurora and St. Charles, for Dixon, Albany, and 
Rock Island.” 

May 1,1851. “Wanted a few pounds of lard to 
burn in lamps, at this office.” 

May 5,1851, the following persons were elected 
directors of the bridge company: John Dement,’ 
C. Aldridge, John Shillaber, J. B. Brooks, John 
V. Eustace, Carlefon Bayley, I. S. Boardman, jr.. 
Lorenzo Wood, and E.- B. Baker.” 

May, 21st, 1851, a meeting was held at Dixon for 
the purpose of considering measures relative to 
the completion of the St. Charles & Mississippi 
R. R. through the counties of Kane,DeKalb, Ogle, 
Lee, Whiteside, and Rock Island. 

June 22,1851, “Some Presbyterians wishing to 
have worship in accordance with their own views 
and customs,” have preaching in the district school 

June 18,1851, “A stage passing last week, a lit¬ 
tle below Gland Detour, through water two feet 
deep, that had flowed'over the bank of the river, 
accidentally run off the bank, and was capsized in 
about ten feet of water. No lives were lost, ex¬ 
cept the horses, all of which were drowned.” 

The dam at this place has thus far success¬ 
fully withstood the tremendous rush of the high 
water current, and we think it will still do so. 


Other dams on Rock river, we learn, have been 
compelled to yield. The dam here has probably a 
little better footing. 

June 25, 1851, a Chicago paper speaks of Dixon 
in this flattering manner: 

A road from Rock Island to Dixon makes ii 
a city; as it is sure to have a road to St. Charles, 
to Aurora, to Peru, and to Galena. And then if 
Dixon gets the Governor (referring to the prospec¬ 
tive nomination of Col. Dement) it will be a city 
certain. Will some one buy us a lot in the centre 
of the future citv. to build a branch printing 
office upon? We have got to settle our boys some- 

The Telegraph replies in the same strain: Send 
on those boys and we'll give them a lift. This lot 
is ready and can be had if applied for soon, to¬ 
gether with plenty of good waterpower to propell 
the press; or if you prefer steam we can speadily 
get that up. The cars are soon coming and the 
man for Governor is on hand. So send oti the boys 
and the press, they are just what will be needed 
for our Dixon City Daily.” 

July 22, 1851, the Rock River Annual conference 
of the M. E. Church held its session in Dixon. 

July 29, a brass band was organized in the office 
of W. W. Heaton. The members composing this 
band were, Col. II. T. Noble, II. I>. Wickcs, B. F. 
Shaw, Andrew J. Brubaker, Tobias Brubaker, 
Henry Brookner, Thomas W. Eustace, O. F. Her¬ 
rick. A. N. Barnes, A. B. Judd, and Charles 
Robinson. 

During the summer of 1851 the south half of the 
toll bridge was rebuilt four feet higher than the 
north half; this made it six feet higher than ii 
was originally. 

Oct. 15, J. F. Hopper and M. P. Bull become 
proprietors of the “Dixon Telegraph and Lee 
County Herald.” 

Nov. 12. We are glad to see the rapid improve¬ 
ment the Dixon brass baud has made. They have 
given two out door exhibitions of their skill which 
went oft' in good order. Mr. Seller, of Aurora, is 
every way fitted for the position of instructor. 

January 21, 1852, John V. Eustace becomes edi¬ 
tor of the Dixon Telegraph, and B. F. Shaw mm 
ager. 

The paper during the firs'year contained adver- 

Anderson, daguerreotypes; Lorenzo Wood, at¬ 
torney at law; G. L. Herrick, stoves, tin wa e, 
etc ; A. T. Murphy, insurance agency; Q F. 
Ayres, and J. B. Brooks, general merchandise; 
Eustace & Stiles, laud agents; L. Church, clock 
and watch maker; J. V. Eustace, and S. G. Pat¬ 
rick, attorneys at law; I. Means, plasterer; J. 
Westray, tailoring; Jacob Young, tinner; J. P. 
Dixon, liiery stable; J. M. Manners, aud II P 
Wickcs, painters; R G. & II.G. Loveland general 
store; J. M. Van Arnam A N G. H. Morrill sup¬ 
plied the citizens with meat “mornings and even¬ 
ings to those who wish to buy for cash.” J. d. 
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Henion, dentist; W. C. * J. A. Johnson, grocers’, 
John- Shillaber, life insurance agency; J C. & 

A. C. Steadman, lands, and land warrants; J. B. 
Waxham. daguerreotype artist; Western Hotel, L. 
Smith proprietor; Hope & Seiple, meat market; 
J. B.Nash, druggist: W. U. II Grow, physician: 
John McNulty, cigar manufacturer; Murphy & 
Williamson, brick yard. North Dixon; J. W. & 

B. L. Davis, groceries etc; S. G. Parkhurst, dry 
goods, clothiug, etc: -Sam’l 0. Stiles, harness 
shop; E. W. Il'ne, clothing, boots and shoes: C. 
Brookner, cabinet and furniture shop: James 
Benjamin (joined by his brother Andrew soou 
after), harness and saddle manufacturer; J. D. 
Mackay, lawyer, broker, editor, real estate agent, 

best farm in Ogle county.” C. F. Hubbard wants 
to find his pocket memorandum book. J. M. 
Jolison wants "100 bead of fat cattle for the Chi¬ 
cago market.” The proprietor of the Lee Centre 
house announces that his hotel is ** located on the 
direct stage route from Chicago to Dixon—and is 
a regular stopping place for Frink & Walker’s 
line of stages” Lee Centre Academy, Moses 
Crombie, ptesideut, announces that the -fall term 
commences in Sept, under tttitiou of Mr. James 
Brewer, a graduate of Williams college, Mass.” 
J. Armstroug lost two colts and offers a reward 
for their return. A. R. Whitney, the Franklin 
Grove Nu-sery man, also has his “add” in the 
paper during this year. 

March ,20,1852 Col. Hotchiss’ line of telegraph be¬ 
tween Dixon and Rockford completed; and offices 
established at Grand Detour, Ml. Morris, and 
Oregon. 

March 27, 1852. During the week preceeding 
this date, the village of Dixon was thrown into 
considerable excitement over the continued bru¬ 
tality of a fellow named Hamill, upon a young girl 
living at his house near Dixon. Several citizens 
. visited his house and took the girl from him and 
brought her to town where the Circuit Court was 
in session, and her story listened too. The next 
day the fellow had the “ cheek " to come in town, 
and it produced such indignation in the community 
that he was treated to a liberal supply of tar and 
feathers. 

March 31, 1852, a railroad convention was held 
at Duxon, to consider the subject of building a 
railroad from Dixon to the Mississippi river al 
Fnlton. Oliver Everett wag president and S. G. 
Patiick secretary of the convention. 

July 3, 1852, the Dixon Telegraph appeared in 
mourning for the death of Henry Clay. 

July 24,1S52, David Welty was appointed Drain¬ 
age Commissioner 

July 31,1852. Ourtownis improving with great 
rapidity; chere are over Thirty dwellings in course 
of erection; and would be many more if there 
were mechanics here to put them up. A large 
stone hotel is being rapidly completed, and a large 
number are employed on the grist mil!, being 
built on the south side of the river. • 


Sept. 29,1855, a convention of the North-western 
Fruit Grower's Association was held at Dixon. 
Oliver Everett, L. S. Pennington, J. T. Whitney, 
and A. R. Whitney, Com. 

Ho! Ye Democrats.— Call and get the people’s 
Democratic pills for Whigs—one box sure to kill 
or cure—the wrapers will do to wad their “field, 
piece”—as they use neither powder nor balls, hav¬ 
ing “fired” them all off “with indignation" be¬ 
fore battle. J. D. Mackay. 

Cor. Sec. Jef. Union of 

Bishop Whitehouse preached in Dixon all day, 
Oct. -21, 1852. 

Oct. 80,1852. Telegraph appears in mourning 
oil account of the death of Daniel Webster; who 
died the 24th inst. 

Tuesday, Nov. 2,1852. At the Presidental elec¬ 
tion : Dixon gave Pierce 185 votes, Scott 138, scat¬ 
tering 4; making a total 327 votes. 

Dec. 18, 1852. The large live story flouring mill 
of Brooks, Dement & Daley, (Becker & Under¬ 
wood’s mill) commenced grinding corn. They will 
commence running in full force, with four run of 
stone, two for custom, and two for merchant work, 
the 1st of March, next. The mill cost §15,000. 

Jan. 29, 1853, the Presbyterian church was organ¬ 
ized in Dixon, and the following Sabbath held 
public worship in the stone school house. The 
original members were: George Sharar, Nancy 
Sharar, J ames Means, Isabella Means, John Beatty, 
Nancy Beatty, Mary Richardson, Robert McBride, 
Mrs Jane Smith, arid Mrs. Jane Little. W. VV. 
Harsha served as the first pastor of (he chnrch 
until 1862. E. C. Sickeles, the present pastor, 
took charge in December, 1862. 

Feb. 19,1853. 2000 men are wanted here to work 
on the Central R.R. 

Some night there will be a fire in town ; the 
next morning there will be great excitement 
about getting an engine, ladders, etc. Would It 
not he a good idea to get up the excitement with¬ 
out waiting for the fire. 

Match 7, 1853, Dixon was incorporated as a 
town. The first trustees were: John Dixon, A. L. 
Porter, P. M. Alexander, L. Wood, and L. Wyn- 

March 19, 1853, a company was formed, with a 
capital of §10,000, for the erection of a large hotel, 
the building to be ready for the public in July. 
(This was the Xachusa house, and was built upon 
the foundation laid for a hotel in 1838, further prog¬ 
ress of which was stopped by the stringency of 
the money market.) 

April 16,1853. Some workmen engaged in exca¬ 
vating for our new hotel, struck upon two coffins. 
We are informed by Mr. John Dixon, our “oldest 
inhabitant,” that they are the remains of two 
soldiers, who were buried in 1832 during the Black 
Hawk war. 

April 16,1853. After the mnrder tof he great 
mormon high priest, William Smith, brother el 
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I lie immortal Joe, with a small hand of followers 
took up their residence about twelve miles south 
of our town, and have since kept up their organi- 

At. the April term of Circuit Court in 1853, on 
the trial of the application of William Smith, 
brother of the Mormon prophet, fora divorce, the 
jury found a verdict for the lady. 

The following is part of a letter showing the 
“mind of the Lord” as revealed to His servant 
William Smith: 

iSoiiold verily, this is the mind of the Lord con¬ 
cerning those females who have received the priest¬ 
hood by being sealed to my servants William 
Smith and Joseph Wood; [for many years a law¬ 
yer at Paw Paw, this county] and have been wash¬ 
ed, annointed, and ordained under their hands, 
having been received into the priestess’ lodge- 
having taken the covenant thereof; it they, 01 
either of them, shall fall, or turn altogether there¬ 
from, she or they shall be excluded therefrom and 
from my church also; and shall not come iorth in 
the resurection of the just * * * * 

Therefore, I, Jesus Christ, who am your Father 
and God, say unto you, if your wives be treacher¬ 
ous and sin against yon and repent nqt, I will 
reveal it unto yon. Therefore confide in me, and I 
will be your God and you shall be my servants.— 
Amen. 

Yours Truly, William Smith. 

May 21, 1853. Among the many signs of cityfi- 
calion, to be seen in our midst, we notice a milk 
wagon and a dray, pursuing the even tenor of their 

J uly 16, 1853, a division of the Sous of Temper¬ 
ance was instituted under the name of Lee county 
Division, No. 376, and the following named gen¬ 
tlemen elected officers: L. Wood, P. W. P.; W. H. 
Andrews, W. P.; J. Kerr, W. A.; J. W. Clnte, F. 
S.: W. H. H. Crow, R. S.; A. T. Murphy, T.; H. O. 
Kelsey, C.; H. Brookuer, A. C. About a month 
later the paper, in speaking of this society, says 
that it is ‘’increasing very rapidly, already numb¬ 
ering some fifty members.” 

Sept. 17, a new bell was put on the Baptist 
church. 

Doc. 10, 1853, the Nachusa house was opened. 

The paper of this date says: We have been told 
repeatedly, by gentlemen whose business for the 
last year has taken them all over the State, that 
Dixon is improving faster than any other town in 
Northern Illinois. 

Feb. 6, 1854, the first Agricultural Society was 
organized in Dixon. 

March 9, J. B. Brooks, N. W. Abbott, John 
Daley, A. N. Barnes, and W. W Heaton were elect¬ 
ed Town Trustees. 

March 30, The hands employed on the Central 
road in this vicinity, have been on a strike for the 
last week, tor a dollar and a quarter a day. Plen- 


,y of small rows and knock downs have oeeu the 
result. 

March 30, ’.854, Col. John Dement, is about erect¬ 
ing two large buildings for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses. [These buildings were on the ground now 
occupied by the Dixon Plow works.] 

April 20, John V. Eustace retires and B. F. 
Shaw becomes editor aud proprietor of the Tele¬ 
graph. 

May 4. “ Bill” Smith, the Mormon prophet, 
confined in the County jail for jumping bail. 

May 5, the board of Trustees give John Demeul 
ihe privilege to cut a mill race on Water street. 

Exchange block was erected in 1854 by Stiles, 
Eustace and Webb. 

June 23 the Masonic fraternity hold a grand fes¬ 
tival at the Dixon House. Marshal, E. B. Stiles: 
Assistant Marshals, Henry N. Baker and Jerom° 
Porter. F. R. Danna, L. W. Atherton, John 
Stevens, J. K. Rogers, and E. B. Baker, Com¬ 
mittee; F. A. Soule, orator. 

July 4,1854. Never did we see this day pass oil 
with more becoming style than did the Fourth of 
July in 1854, in our town. At 11 o’clock a proces¬ 
sion was formed and marched to the beautiful 
grove in the Court house square, where, after list¬ 
ening to prayer by Rev. Mr. Baume, reading of the 
Declaration of Independence by J. K. Rodgers, 
they were treated to an oration delivered by Prof. 
Pinckney, of Mt. Morris. Much credit is due to 
the ladies and gentlemen of the choir and to the 
musicians for the part they played. And particu¬ 
larly the trio of young men who sang Yankee 
Doodle “without the variations.” Then came the 
sumptuous dinner at the Nachusa house. After 
this we supposed the days performance at an end; 
but no! dear reader, every moment of that day, 
the pride of the American people, was to be cele¬ 
brated. For onr part we were surprised when wo 
heard the soul cheering rattle of lhe drums aud 
the patriotic scream of the fife. How those mar¬ 
tial strains did swell the already full hearts of all. 
With what pride and joy that column swept down 
the streets,—ever and anon their deafening cheers 
seemed to swell to the very heavens. 

Night came op, and brought a large concourse 
of people to the public square to witness the fire 
works. For an hour the air was filled with the 
flry missiles, and the shouts of the immense mass 
of people. 

Exchange hall being lighted up, the young and 
gay there congregated, and had as pleasant party 
as could he got up in any country. 

In 1854 the Catholic church was organized under 
the labors of Mark Antony, with about twenty-live 
members. They worshiped in the Court house 
until the completion of a church building, which 
was erected the same year, and is the house now 
used for school purposes by the society. Tho 
pastors in charge of the church since Father An¬ 
tony, have been Father Fitzgerald, Father Tierney. 
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Father Ford, Dr. Lightncr, Father Kennedy, Fath¬ 
er McDermott, and Father Ilodnott. 

July 27,1854, Death in it its most frightful form, 
swept throughout’ (heretofore healthy) town like 
an avalanche, carrying away, within twenty-four 
hours, eighteen souls. It is a sad duty we are 
called upon to perform—that of recording the 
death of some of our best citizens; who but a few 
days ago were among us, sharing the pleasures 
and vicissitudes of this world. Ah, how true it 
is that “in the midst of life we are in d6ath." 
But we all have reason to thank our Eternal Crea¬ 
tor that in the midst of death we have life. 

There had been a few deaths from cholera previ¬ 
ous to this, among them Mrs. Alauson Smith, and 
two or three railroad hands, but it made its ap¬ 
pearance as an epidemic July 21. On Saturday 
Ihe 2-'nd, the cholera broke out in full force; and 
luring Saturday night large numbers of the in¬ 
habitants left town to go into the country. The 
next day fourteen persons lay dead in the town. 
N ot a sound, on that mournful Sabbath day, save 
that made by the undertaker’s hammer, disturb¬ 
ed the quiet of the death-like village. 

Here is a list of the deaths during this epidemic, 
made out by doctors Everett aud Abbott: Mrs. 
Patrick Dnffee and child, Michael Harris, Mrs. 
Jacob Craver, Wm. Lahec, Daniel Brookuer and 
wife and Daniel Brookner, jr., John Finley, Jos¬ 
eph Cleaver, (post master) -Cleaver, (cousin 

.if Joseph) John Keenan, Mrs. Cooley,-Marsh, 

Mrs. Owen’s child, John Connels, John Barnes, 
Elijah Dixon, Wm. Patrick, Bcnj. Vann, Mrs. 
Scheer, Cyrus Kimball and wife, Israel Evans, 
Mrs. Catherine Dailey, Mr. Peck, Edward Hamlin, 
Roderick McKenzie and wife, Mrs. lluff, Mr. Jones, 
Mi-S. C. Johnson, Owen Gnllinger, and E. Bos- 
wick; making in all 34 deaths between July 20th, 
and August 7th. 

Sapt. 7, 1854. So rapidly is the march of prog¬ 
ress in our town that we arc hardly able to keep 
our readers advised of all the improvements that 
arc going on in our midst. There are the three 
story brick buildings on Water street; Col. De- 
inenfs machine shop, the race, etc. There are 
now in course of construction, threc'fine churches, 
Methodist, (the one occupied now) Roman Catho¬ 
lic, and Lutheran. P. M. Alexander and J. B. 
Brooks are also erecting a couple of fine brick 
buildings on Galena street. 

Sept. 21, Stephen A. Douglas adressed the peo¬ 
ple of Dixon at the Court house. 

The Washington house was completed about the 
1st of October, 1854. 

Sept. 29, 1854. A Congregational church was 
organized in Exchange hall, with these members; 
S. K. Uphnm and wife, G. W. Bartlett, B. J. Bart¬ 
lett, Noah Brooks, Geo. D. Cox, Benjamin Gilman 
and wife, and W. W. Curtis. Rev. S. D. Peet was 
pastor until April 1955. The congregation wor¬ 


shiped in Exchange hall until Oct. 1856, when 
they removed to the brick church on Second street 
formerly used by the M. E. church. 

Oct. 12th, 1854. Mr. Ferris Finch, a young artist 
of fine talent, excellently cultivated, is now paint¬ 
ing a portrait of the Father our town, Mr. John 
Dixon. It is to adorn Exchange hall and is donat¬ 
ed by our citizens. [This is the picture now 
placed in the Court house.] 

Oct. 26, 1834. The “Transcript,” a democratic 
paper, makes its first appearance; Charles Allen, 
editor. 

Nov. 23,18-54. Mr. E. B. Stiles intends building 
a long adition, 80 by 32 feet and four stories high, 
to the Nachusa house. 

Dec. 7. A school house has been built by the 
citizens of North Dixon. This house we are glad 
to state, is alarge and commodious building; hav¬ 
ing seats aud desks for 130 scholars. Less than 
four years since that portion of Dixon situated on 
the north side of Rock river, contained but three 
dwelling houses, now there are about ^seventy. 

Jan. 13, 1835. The good citizens of North Dixon 

were frightened out of there-dwellings by the 

uncommon loud scream 'of the “iron monster” as 
ho dashed thro’ the town for the first time. Next 
Monday, (15 inst.) regular trains will run through to 
Galena on this road, the Central. As the bridge 
is not completed Messers Porter & Mallett have 
oeen engaged to carry passengers across the river. 

Jan. 30, 1833. A meeting was held at Exchange 
hall for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the plan proposed by the Rock River Presbytery, 
through their agents Revs. Harsha and Mason, for 
locating a college at this place. 

Feb. 8, 1835. A train crosses the railroad bridge 
for the first time. 

Feb. 12. Trains commence running from DixoD 
to Chicago on the Air Line road. 

Feb. 20. Ladies’ Relief Society give a Fancy 
Dress party at Exchange hall. Each gentlemen 
attending to purchase ji pair of overhauls, to be 
worn during the evening aud then left with the 
society. Ladies requested to wear calfco aprons. 
''The Town Trustees elected in March 1S55, were 
John H. Cropsey, John V. Eustace, A. C. Stead' 
man, A. L. Porter, and F. R. Danna. 

March 15,1856. At a sale of town lots by Brooks, 
Eddy & Wood, the average price obtained was $52 
a foot; a corner lot on Main and Galena streets 
sold for 972 per foot. Property that Mr. Brooks 
gave $225 for in. 1848, brought over $3 000. 

March 24 and 25, 1855. The Baker family give 
two of their excellent entertainments at Ex¬ 
change hall. 

Misch 19, 1855, a meeting of the vestry of St. 
Lukes Episcopal church, Dixon, was by the Rev. 
Mr. Bentley, at the office of Robertson, Eastman, 
& Co. At this meeting Addison Rice, S. C. Eells, 
and Geo. C. Chipman were elected members ol 
the westry to fill vacancy occasioned by the re- 
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inoval from town of other members. This is the 
llrst record of the work of the church after the 
suspension of active labors. Soon after services 
were regularly held in Exchange had, and during 
ike summer of lS.'6'au Episcopal house of wor¬ 
ship was erected—ihe bn.lding that has since 
been changed over to a residence situated imme¬ 
diately north of the present church structure. 
Rev. .Mr. Eeutley was the first rector of the parish 
after this reorganization, aud he was succeeded by 
C. J. Todd in August of 1856, and he by J. G. 
Downing in May 1857. Rev. «J. Wilkinson was 
rector from Aug. 1858 to Aug. 1859; Itev. A. J. 
Warner became rector in Jan. 1861, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by G. C. Street in April 1862, and Jns. W. 
Coe in May 1861, who continued in charge nnlil 
July 1855. Rev. H. II. Dc Garmon was rector from 
March to Sept. 1866; D. W. Dresser from Nov. 
1866 to Nov. 1867: II. W. Williams from Match 
1868 to Juno 1871; M. Byllesby from Nov. 1871 to 
April 1873; Samuel Edson from May 1873 to Oct. 
1875; Joseph Cross from Dec. 1875 to Oct. 1876; 
W. Henry Jones from Nov 1878 until his death 
April 26, 1878. Rev W. W. Steel, the present rec¬ 
tor, came in Sept. 1878. ‘ 

April 2, a letter was advertised in the Dixon 
P O. for “James, the one that married Eliza 
Wiggins. ’ 

April 9,1855. Jerome Hollenbeck & J. H. Crop- 
sey commence the c.action of a Sash, Door and 
Blind factory on Third Street, between Peoria and 
Market. The main building (now occupied by 
Vann & Means) will be four stories high, 32 by 64 
feet, with an engine house 25 by 32 feet. They 
commenced operations in July. 

May 2, 1855. Piof. Eberheait becomes editor of 

May 7. 1S53. Dixon Collegiate Institute, under 
the cave of Rev. W. VV. Harsha, commenced its 
first-term; school room in the basement of the 
Lutheran church. Early teachers in this institu¬ 
tion were Rev. W. VV. Harsha, Prof. E. C. Smith, 
Mrs. E. A. Smith, Mrs. C. L. Harsha, aud Miss 
Jennie L. Backus. 

June 6, a snbsciption was started for the pur¬ 
pose of fencing and otherwise improving the pub- 

Jline 6,1855. The vote in Dixon upon the Main 
Prohibitory law, stood 3'8 for and 38 against. 

June 13, the toll bridge became Lee to foot pas- 

June 13, the Lombard brothers sing in Dixon. 

June 27, 1855. The first number of the.“Daily 
Whisper” is out and distributed through our 
streets. It is a spicy little sheet and contains 
some peculiar reading. It will be issued semi- 
occasional'y, from No. 6 (Mackay’s office) Galena 

July 4, 1855. The Coiner stone of the “Dixon 
Collegiate Institute ” was laid in the presence of 
a large coucomse of people. B. F. Taylor, of 
Chicago, delivered the oration. The institution 


had an endowment of $25,000; the citizens of 
Dixon giving grounds, property, apparatus, etc.> 
to the extent of $12,059. In 1857 the institution 
was incorporated by special act of the Legisla¬ 
tive In 1S58 it was abandoned by the Presbytery. 

Ju'y 25, 1855. The erection of a Unitarian 
church in North Dixon was commenced 

Ang. 8, 1855. A. C. Appier becomes editor or 

In August, 1855, nenry McKeuney removed the 
Dixon house from the ground now occupied by 
Rlley’s brick building on Main street, to its pres¬ 
ent loca: ion opposite the ppera house. This was 
the third building elected for a hotel in Dixon, 
and was built about 1840. 

In Ang. 1855, A business directory printed in the 
“ Daily Whisper,” Aug. 13, 1855, contains the fol¬ 
lowing list of business men and the departments 
they were engaged in. Counsellors at law—F. It. 
Danna, J. V. Eustace, Heaton & Atherton, J. D. 
Mackny, S. G. Patrick, F. A. Soule, Edward South- 
wick, and John Stevens. Physicians and Sur¬ 
geons—N. W. Abbott, Oliver Everett, G. W. Hol- 
dridge, G. VV. Philips, C. D. Pratt, C. S. Young- 
love; C. J. Reynolds, dentist. Bankers and brok¬ 
ers—S. & H. T. Noble, Robertson, Ee'ls & Co., 
E. B. Stiles; real estate, Cyrus Aldrich, Steadman 
& Williams. Druggists—J. B. Nash, Townsend* 
Sheffield. Books and stationary—J. C. Mead. 
Notaries public—E. VV. Hiue, F. A. Soule. Dn- 
gnerrean artists—Beardsley & Co., J. B. Waxham; 
Ferris Finch, portrait painter. Sash, door & blind 
factories—Christopher Brookner, Cropsey, Hollen¬ 
beck & Williams. Boots aud shoes—Joseph Smal¬ 
ley, William Vann. Carpenters aud builders— 
such as kept shops—Henry Brookner, B. F. Cram, 
Crawford & Suellhamer, J. M. Graham, Herrick 
& Hanson, A. S. Maxwell, Wynkoop * Warner; 
not located, about twenty. Cabinet ware—G. VV. 
Baker, Noah & John Brooks. Blacksmiths—J. M. 
Cropsey, Isaac Dubois, Albert Martin, Wertman 
& Carter; H. Logan, gunsmith. Wagon and car¬ 
riage makers—J. Q. Adams, J. II. Richardson, 
Henry Schutis. Jeweleis—B. *11. Bacon, Josiah 
Heath. Marble Yard—Parker & Potter. Mills— 
Brooks & Dailey, (flour) N. G. H. Morrill, (lessee 
of saw mill.) Bakers—Charles Hatch, Charles 
Reynolds. Livery stables—Frederick McKenney, 
Henry McKenney, Aaron L. Porter. Harness and 
leather—James and Andrew Benjamin, U. O. Kel¬ 
sey, George B. Stiles. Fonudery and machine 
shops—Dement * Farrell (ercceting.) Barbers— 
Anlony Juliet), Z. Demory. Tailors—W. J. C’arp- 
ter, D. L. Evaus, F. Decamp, S. T. Hotchkiss. 
General merchandise—Oscar F. Ayres, B. F. Burr, 
James L. Camp, Goo. R. McKonney, John P. 
Smith, VauEpps & Ashley, Varney & Gilman, 
Henry and Orlando Wortendyke. Clothing—Ely 
& Rice, Fuller & Rosenfeld, A. T. Murphy, J. 
Peizer, E. Petcrsberger. Groceries—Isaac Appier, 
Nat han & James Barnes, Andrew Brison, Bronson 
& Dresser, Andrew Brubaker, James Davis & Bro. 
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Robert Dyke, William Johnson, J. L. Jones & Co. 
Henry Leavitt, James McKenney, B. H. Stewart, 
.Ricnard Woodyat. Hardware—Alexander, Howell 
* Co., John Farrel, Goo. L. Herrick, Jonas John¬ 
son. Hats and caps—Jason C. Ayres. M'lliucry— 
Miss M. J. Bartlett, Mrs. Cornish, Mrs. Dickson. 
Lumber, sash, doors, cement, etc—Flint & Loomis, 
Gallup & Judd, Haldane & Co., Isaac Means, 
Smith & Chipman, S. K. Upborn * Co. Forward¬ 
ing and commission—Champion Fuller, Murphy 
& Woodruff, Smith * Chfpmfin. Hotels—Man¬ 
sion, A. Smith; Nachusa House, Jerome Porter: 
VVarshiugton, Henry Returners. 

Sept. 12, 1855. The three story brick building 
on Galena street block, e-eeted by II. Webb, about 
completed. Dav's * Bro’s building on the corner 
of Hennepin and Main streets, is nearly finished. 
Nash* Noble's four story brick, (Union Hall) and 
Ely & Rice's three story brick on Main street, and 
nearly a score of other, bull thugs are progressing 
finely. 

Sept. 39,1835. The Evangelical Lutheran church 
was dedicated. This building was torn down last 
yea-; it stood near Jas. A. Hawley’s residence. 

Nov. 5,1S55. School opened In the new Union 
School house on Peoria street. Tins btiildingcost 
$6,01.0, aud was a two story brick, 31 by 43 feet. 
It stood on the ground now occupied by J. C. 
Ayre’s residence. The old wooden desks were 
discarded at this time and the first patent school 
furniture introduced into our schools. 

Nov. 7, 1S55. The population of Dixon was 
3,054 

There were 130 buildings erected in Dixon dur¬ 
ing .the year 1835. 

J. B. Brooks, one of the oldest and most enter¬ 
prising citizens of Dixon, died Dec. 18, 1835. 

Jan. 5, 1856. John Stevens and J. L. Johnson 
became proprietors of the Transcript. 

Dec. 29, the Hutchison Family sing in Dixon. 

Jan. 16, 1836. A building owned and occupied 
by V(rs. Patrick, on the corner of Ottawa* Main 
streets, caught fire about midnight and was burn¬ 
ed to the ground. 8. G. Patrick lost S3,000 it. 
notes, law books, manuscripts, etc. 

Dixon, Feb. 13, 1856. 

Nameless Minstrels, 

Gents:— By request of many citizens we, as tin 
Town Board of Trustees, invite yon to give a con 
cert at your earliest convenience: the proceeds to 
■ go towards purchasing a Fire engine for the cor 
porate town of Dixon. 

By order of the Trustees. 

The concert was given February SSOth. The 
“nameless” have since become “well known” as 
Jerome Holbrook, Oliver Wagner, D. B. Dresser, 
W. W. Curtis, Jason C. Ayres, Jerome Ilollen- 
b-ck, Sidney Andrews, John G. Price, and H. T. 
Noble. 

Feb. 17, 1856. The Presbyterian church was 
dedicated by-W. W. Harsha. This building stood 


immediately adjoining the present church struc¬ 
ture, and was a small brick building. 28 by 42feet. 

At the election held March 3, 1856, the Town 
Trustees elected were John U. Cropsey, Win. 
Butler, N. W. Abbott,Harvey Morgan, aud II. T. 
Noble. 

April 9, 1856. The Unitarian church in North 
Dixon was dedicated. This building was sitnatci! 
on the corner near Clnte’s shoe shop, and was re¬ 
moved many years ago. 

June 3,. 1856 Anti-Nebraska meeting held in 
Dixon, and a society formed lor promoting the set 
llemeut of Kansas by assisting bonnfide emigrants 
to that territory; $1000 was subscribed for that 
pnrpose. 

June 14, 1856. Messers. Cropsey, Dement, & 
Noble commence the erection of a large hotel 
(Slmbboua house) near the depots. 

Aug. 2,1856. The stable belonging to the man 
sion house was set on fire and entirely consumed 
together with eleven horses, peddler’s wagon, etc. 
Loss about $5,000. 

Ang. 9, 1856. James K. Edsall, of Kansas, ad 
dresses the Young Men’s Freemont Club at the 
Court house. The Telegraph, three weeks later 
in speaking of Mr. E. said: Mr. Edsali was a 
member of the Topeka Legislature, Kansas, which 
was dispersed by president Pierce on the Foil-til 
of July last. He has permanently located iu 
Dixon, the “ blockade of Kansas ” not permitting _ 
him to practice in that unfortunate territory, on 
account of his peculiar love of freedom. 

Sept. 2, 1836. The ladies of Dixon presented 
the Fremont club a beautiful banner. 

The three story brick buiding on Main street 
known as Herrick’s bnilding, now owned by J. C 
Ayres, was erected in the fall of 1856. 

Sept. 28, 1856. Services held in the new Epis 
copal church by Rev. Mr. Todd, rector. 

Jan. 6, 1857. John B. Gough lectured in Dixon 

Jan. 15, 1857. The “Dixon Weekly Republi¬ 
can” springs to life from the ashes of the Tran 
script; S. W. Beckwith and E. H. Leggett editors. 

Jan. 24, 1857. Five engines are straggling with 
the wiuds and snow a few miles above here on tin 
Central road. One engine is off the track, two 
are frozen up, and the other pair are still pitching 
in. . 

Feb. 13, 1857. Horace Greeley lectured In 
Dixon. 

Feb. 13,1857. A lodge of Good Templars was 
organized in the Sons of Temperance hall. 

Feb. 14, 1857. The heavy body of ice which 
accumulated around the pears of the free bridge % 
just completed below the railroad bridge, became 
so solid that when it arose with the river, the 
bridge, superstructure and all, were lifted np to¬ 
gether. Had the ice in the river broken np, we 
would have entirely lost our bridge; as it is the 
bridge will have to be rebuilt. The proprietors 
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have stripped oiY tlie plank, etc., and will thereby 
save all the timber. 

Fob. 24,1837. The toll bridge across the river 
at the foot of Ottawa street, was carried away by 
the ice. 

March 1,1837. M E. Church was dedicated by 
Rev. Wilbur Mclvaig. The cost of the building, 
including furnishing, etc., was abont §15,000. 

March 2, 1857. The election forTowu Trusteees 
teealted in the choice of L. W. Athertou, S S. 
Williams, G. L. Herrick, Isaac Means, andT. W. 
Eustace. 

The ballot for the adoption of City Charter ob¬ 
tained in February, stood 96 for and 279 against 
adoption. This document has created a greater 
sensation among our citizens then did the great 
Magna Charter among the Britains at the time of 
John of charter fame. The obnoxious provisions 
will have to be removed before our people will 
consent to its adoption. 

March 12,1857. “Dixon Sax-Horn Band ” organ¬ 
ized with eight members; G. W. Howell leader 
nud H. W. Oberholser musical director. 

March 14, 1857. A young men's military com¬ 
pany was organized The officers are Capt. J. 
B. Wyman, of Amboy,drill master; H. T Noble, 
Capt..; B. F. Shaw, 1st. Lieut.; L. G. Mooney, 
2d Lieut.; Ellis J. Williams, 3d Lieut. 

In the spring of 1857 a joint stock company with 
a capital of $20,(X0 was formed for the erection of 
a Starch factory. The building was erected upon 
the bank of the river in West Dixon, but never 
entirely finished. The main building, of stone, 
was 100 by 62 feet, and twp stories high. 

April 4, 1857. The plow works aud machine 
shops of Dement & Co are now in full operation. 
Seventy-five hands are already employed and more 
will be added. They turn out about 30 plows per 

April, 11, 1857. James VanArnam has now in 
operation his patent wire-swing-back-action-self 
propelling ferrry at the loot of Peoria street. 

April 2, 1857*. The machine shops of Robinson 
& Randall opposite the Dixon Mills commence 
business. 

Mjy S3, 1837. Mr. Jns. A. Watson commenced 
the erection of a foot bridge across the river at the 
foot of Galena street. Money was raised a few 
days after to build a double track bridge. 

July 9, 1857. Telegraph & Republican combine; 
B. F. Shaw and S. W. Beckwith, editors 

July 15,•1857. A Female Seminary under charge 
of the Episcopal church, Rev. J. W. Downing, 
Principal, has been started in the large white 
house west of the Central depot, lately occupied 
bv Mr. Smyth. This house will be used until a 
more suitable building can be secured. 

July 16,1857. Mr. Daily, of tho firm of Brooks 
& Daily, has purchased the machine shop owned 
by Dement & Co., (now occupied bv Vann & 
Means on 3d street) and will put in four run of 


stone, converting it into a flour mill. The building 
is too small for the increasing business oi Dement 
& Co. who will erect new works between tho 
depots. 

July 27, 1857. The corner stone of the “Union 
Eagle Works,’’ between the depots, was laid. 
Speech making, brass band music, and general 
rejoicing, was the order of the occasion. 

Aug. 27, 1857. Prof. A M. Gow, takes charge 
of the Collegiate Institute. The basement and 
two stories of tho new building is now nearly ttu 
ished. 

The sale of lumber last year was over 5,000,000 

Sept. 10, 1857. The man arrested in Dixon on 
suspicion of robery, on account of being the sole 
possessor of fifteen cents, which we read in tho 
Polo Transcript, was discharged. We can inform 
the editor of the Transcript, that according to the 
evidence in the case, it was proven by the prisoner 
that he was then on his way to Polo to start a 

Oct. 1,1857. The Shabbona House was opened 
by a Mr. Benjamin, from Vermont, and the nnmc 
changed to Dement House. 

Nov. 28, 1857. Two spans of tho north end of 
the new bridge, broke down with two loaded tennis 
andeight or nine head of cattle—no damage except 
to the bridge. 

Dec. 10 , 1857. The new river bridge in Morrill 
town completed. 

Dec. 30, 1857. John G. Saxe, the poet, gives 
one of his popular readings in Dixon. 

Jan. 29, 1858. A young men's Literary Associ¬ 
ation organized iu Dixon. 

“Old Folk's Concert” given at Exchange hail 
by home talent . 

Town Trustees elected in the spring of 1858 
were A. L. Porter, W. II. Van Epps, N. W 
Abbott, William Godfrey, and H. T. Noble. 

March 14, 1858. Nine prisoners escaped from 
the county jail by breaking through the door lead 
iug.into the back yard, and then breaking through 
the old rickety walls of the same. 

April 17, 1858. Mrs. Macrcady gave three ol 
her highly intellectual entertainments in Dixon 

April 18, 1858. The adoption of the City Char¬ 
ter was defeated by a vote of 231 to 219. 

Sunday, April 25 1858, at one o’clock a. m. the 
the jewelry store of S. A. Bancroft, in A. T. 
Murphy’s building, Main street, caught on fire 
destroying all the goods not in the safe and dam- 
ageiug the building considerably, it was with dlfll 
culty that the fire was kept in control. 

June 8,1858. Rock river is at this time swolcn 
to overflowing banks. Ii is higher than wo have 
ever known it before. Both the wagan bridges at 
this place have suffered in cousequnce of the flood. 
The free bridge, but a small portion of which was 
carried away, will be repaired immediately. Steps 
will be taken by our citizens to builda new bridge 
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In place of the one swept away at the foot of 
Galena street. 

Jnne 10, 1038. A Reading room is opened on 
the second floor of Union block and placed under 
charge of (he Young Men's Literary Association. 

On the evenings of July 8d and 8th, 1838, “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin ’’ was performed in Dixon. 

In the summer of 1858, Mr. \V. C. Van Osdel 
erected a three sto.y sash and bliud factory in the 
west end of Dement Town. In ItOi it was con¬ 
verted inlo a sorghum mill which run about a year 
when the building was abandoned and a few years 
afier was torn down. 

Shabboua House leased by Crocket & Dakc. 

July 14, 1838. Lee County Agricultural Society 
organized with the following officers: W. II. Van 
Epps, Frost.; James C. Mead, Rec. Sec.; James 
A. Hawley, Fin. Sec.; Wm. Cutler, Treas.; A. 
R. Whitney, J. T. Little, V. W. Coe, A. Brown, 
Wm. Uhl, L. Wood, S. U. Whitmore, Hiram 
Terry, aud John Moore, Ex. Com. 

July2-1,1838. Anew paper, the “Dixon Weekly 
Monitor,’’ is started by Charles Meigs, jr. 

July 33, 1858. Steamer “Rockford” arrived 
here from Rockford for the lirst time. 

In 1838 the Dixon Collegiate Institne was reor¬ 
ganized under the apspices of A. M. Gow. 

In Aug. 1838, a High School department was 
established in the old M. E. Church on Second 
street, and A. U. Fitch was elected Principal. 
A. M. Gow was employed as Superintendent of 
Schools, and James Gow as Principal of the High 
school, in 1859. The school then consisted of five 
departments and had an enrollment of about four 
hundred. These gentlemen continued iu charge 
of the school until 1862, when the present Princi¬ 
pal, E. C. Smith, was elected to act, at once as 
Superintendent of Schools and Principal of the 
High school, in which capacity he has labored ever 

The following is a list of graduates from the 
High School since the adoption of a regular course 
of study: 

1864. W. II. Boardman, C. A. Howell, Madgie 
Brooks, Rebecca Story. 

1866 W. L. Davis, S. G. Patrick, and Jose¬ 
phine Goble. 

1867. Henry Brooks, H. J. Stephens, and An¬ 
nette Simonson. 

1865. Nathan McKcnney. John Hine, Adelia 
Huntley, Libbie Kimball, Mary Pickard, Mary 
Stephens, Ella Williams, and Emma Williams. 

1870. Hattie Barlow, Lila Fargo, and Lizzie 
Gardner. 

1871. Emmett Jitlien, Irvin Lewis, nenry L. 
Trimper, Sophia Barlow, Orilla Drew, Mary Dim- 
ick, Ella Hatch, Mary T. Little, Ella J. Pratt, and 
Jennie Williams. 

1872. Anna Fargo, Julia Gilman, Kate Jerome, 
Anna Murphy, Hattie E. Davis, Estella Osborne, 
Alice Kerr, and Ed Morse. 


1873. Chtts Van Arnam, Fred L. Shaw, J II. 
Edwards, Horace Fleck, Martin Curtiss, Carrie 
Eclls,Fannie Murphy, and Emma Ayres. 

1875. Alltel- Barlow, Frauk Judd, Sherwood 
Strong, and Herbert O. Smith. 

1876 Georgia Herrick, Mary Bressnelien, and 
Ljzzie Miller. 

1877. Ida Strong, Dora Eaton and Ilallle Ster¬ 
ling. 

1878. George Vann, Chas Morey, Geo Bowles, 
Fannie Rosbrook, Emma Gilbert, Idell De Land, 
Carrie Pratt, and Cornelia Daley. 

1879. Joseph Petersburger, Will Sterling, John 
Cropsey, Ed T. Smith Matlida Wolbezahn, and 
Sopia De Land. 

1880. Allie Simonson,Jennie Hollenbeck, Ho¬ 
mer A. Judd, and Cora B. Maxwell. 

Oct. 20, 1838. Lee County Fair held on the new 
fair grounds uenr the cent alary, for the lirst time 

Nov. 10, 1858. Martha Washington Temper¬ 
ance Society organized with the following ofliccrs: 
Mrs. Judge Wood, President; Mrs. O. F Ayres, 
Vice President; Mrs. Stephen Williams, Treas¬ 
urer; Mrs. Forsyth,.Secretary; Mrs E. B Bak¬ 
er, Miss Nettie Dickson, aud Mrs. Wheeler, Exec¬ 
utive Committee. 

Dr. Dio Lewis lecturing in Dixon at this lime. 

Nov. 10, about sixty young men try their speed 
in agreatl’oot race. J. W. Hollenbeck takes lirst 
prize, and A. H. Fitch, second; time 150 feet in 
fiveseconds. 

In the fall 1858, C. Godfrey & Sons, who were 
then proprietors of the mill formerly owned by 
Brooks & Dailey, completed the building known 
as the “Farmers Mills.” 

Nov. 24, 1838. The first number of the “Dix¬ 
on Advertiser” appears, edited by E. B. Stiles, 
L. W. Atherton, and J. V. Eustace. These gen¬ 
tlemen bought the “Monitor” oflice—that paper 
having failed. ’ 

Nov. 30,1838. The temperance ladies visit the 
saloons, requesting the keepers to stop selling 
intoxicating liquors in our town. 

Dec. 4, 1838. City Charter was adopted at a 
special election. 

Dec. 25, 1838. Vol. 1 No. 1, “Life in Dixon 
Illustrated” appears, edited by “Johanns Elou- 
gatus, Mleven, Broadway, Dixon, Ills." This 
number contains a series of illustrations of 
“Noodicscoup” in his morning exercises recom¬ 
mended by Dio Lewis, it also contains illustrations 
of the “Capture of the Republican Battery,” 
“Krazy Kuss escaping from the Marines,” and an 
“Alegoricai view of the removal of the Conuty 

Feb. 10,1S39. By request. Dr. Oliver Everett 
reads his paper upon the subject of Geology entl 
tied “Foot prints on the Prairies,” in Exchange 
hall. 

Feh. 17. 1859 Fred Douglas lectures in Dixon. 

Feb. 20, 1859. The dam became so cloged up 
with floating ice that the weight caused it to give 
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away. Descending—ice and dam together—against 
the new bridge erected only lour months since, it 

more were taken. The bridge will be repaired 
Immediately, in order to have it ready for the next 
descent; in the mean time the North-siders, by 
going three miles and paying a quarter can reach 
town over the free bridge. 

March 3, 1859- B. P. Shaw retires and I. S 
Boardmun becomes editor' and proprietor of the 
telegraph and Republican. 

March 7, 1859. The city was organized by the 
election of cily officers. The Aldermen elected 
were \V II. Van Epps and Joseph Crawford for 
the 1st ward; II. E. Williams and It. II. Robinson 
for 2d ward; William Barge and A. A. Benjamin 
for 3d ward; VV. A, Uoisiugton and William Pea¬ 
cock for the 4th ward. A. P. Curry was elected 
City Marshal and C. V. Tenney, Polic Justice. 
Col. John Dement the Mayor elect, failing to 
qualify* Joseph Crawford was appointed acting 
M lyor by the council and an election was ordered 
for April 4, when A C Steadman, was chosen 
to the vacancy of that office. The result upon 
the license question, stood 297 against and 171 
for license. A. C. Steadman was again elected 
Mayor 1860. Those following were G. L. Herrick 
in 1861, Jas. B. Charters in 186.’, Oliver Everett in 
1861, Jas. K. Edsall in 1864, Person Cheney, jr, in 
1865 and 1866, Andrew McPherran in 1867 and 
1868, John Dement from 1869 to 1872 inclusive, 
Joseph Crawford in 1873, 1874 and 1875, James A. 
Hawley in 1876 and 1877, John Dement in 1878 and 
1879, and J. V. Thomas in 1880. 

In August lt-59, Cheney & Co., vacate their 
Steam flouring mill on 3d street and start a mill in 
the new building erected hy Messers Godfrey, 
which they purchased of Godfrey, Jerome & Co., 
for $28,600. 

April 23, 1859. Considerable excitement was 
occasioned by the discovery that the ground under 
the two factories and Brookuer's saw mill at north 
end of the dam was washing out to such an ex¬ 
tent that the buildings wore slowly moving into 
twenty feet of water to the certain destruction of 
the loll bridge, just finished. The factories were 
hastily moved out of danger and the saw mill 
striped of every thiug movable and that part that 
could not be moved was set on fire and burned to 

July 26,1859. B. E. Dcyo’s house burned down; 
loss f1,500. 

Nacliusa Chapter, No. 56, received its dispensa¬ 
tion July 29, 1859, and its Charter Sept. SO. High 
Priest, Francis A. McNeil. 

Aug. 10, 1859. \V. H. Stanton takes charge of 
the Advertiser. 

Aug. 19, 1859. The North Dixon depot is now 
opened. G. IV. Bartow is operating for G. L. 
Herrick as station agent. 

R. P. Robinson leases the foundary and C. S. 
Brown the machiuc shop at the water power. 


In 1R59 Col. John Dement removed his plow 
factory to the water power. 

Aug. 25, 1859. Active operation commenced in 
erecting a free bridge at the foot ot Galena street 
to cost $12,000; Z. II. Lackey, contractor. 

Sept. 15, 1859. The end of Joseph Gates stone 
ware, house near the Central depot, burst out oy 
the presurc of the grain, causeiug much damage. 

Oct. 14,1859. Bet ween t wo or three o’clock a. m. 
afire was started by an unknown incendiary be¬ 
tween the stores of Mrs. Ilarwood and Roberts & 
McKay. The lire burned in all seventeen build¬ 
ings, covering ground for the distance of a half a 
block on both sides ol Main street,extending west 
from the corner of Hennepin street. Among the 
buildings burned was the old original school 
house which had been removed from the lot where 
D. W. McKeuuey's residence now stands several 
years before and at this time was used as a store 
room. The losers were 


Roberts & McKay, hatters, $2,5000 $1,800 

W. McL.Wadsworth, luruiture, 2,o00 1,01)0 

Quurlus Ely, building, 6,000 3,500 

James McKeuney grocery, 1,000 800 

Gallup & Co., grocery, 4,000 1,500 

Robertson, Evils Jt Co., building, 1,20U 800 

D. B. Ayres, merchant, 1,500 800 

Mrs. Dickson, milliner, 4,u00 

Mrs. Ilarwood, milliner, 1,500 

-Barry, house. 1.400 

Elias Hope, meat market, 250 

-Reed, shoe maker, : 850 

Mrs. Moore, dwelling, 500 

Dumphee & Finch, artists. 6U0 

Chas. llappcl, jeweler, 175 

S. S. Williams, store room, 1,500 

Henry Yeakle, furniture, - 

E. B. Stiles, building, 1.000 

H. Loveland, 100 

Fanny Dixon, barn, 1,500 

Mr. Bartow, sewing machines, 800 

J. E. Remington met with considerable loss in 
paint, etc. S. A. Vann, Adams aud others suffer¬ 
ed from tearing down buildings to stop the prog¬ 
ress or the flames, aud removiug goods to save 


them. 

Nov. 24,1859. I. 8. Boardman buys the Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Dec. 22, 1859. J. R. Bond becomes associated 
with I. S. Boardman as editor of the Republican 
and Telegraph. 

Jan. 29, 1860. The Machine shop of Col, De¬ 
ment opposite the Dixon Mills was burned out; 
all the machinery was ruined by the fire. The 
foundry in the rear of the machine shop was 
saved by hard work. The loss was$25,000, no 
insurance. The building was repaired and made 
ready for occupancy within a couple of months, but 
on account of the injury to the walls the machine 
shop was lowered one story. 

Feb. 29, 1S60. Chas. Godfrey & Son become 
proprietors of the Farmers Mills, Cheney & Son 
retiring. 

March 22, 1860. The paper of this date men¬ 
tions Ihe Hat and Cap Factory of Roberts A 
McKay; Corn Mill Manufactured by R. P. Robin¬ 
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son, and the Harrow by Platt & Son and John 
Wortman; also Leather Manufactory of Morse 
& Benjamin, as growing in importance. 

April 19, 1860. Cheney & Co.open the Wavcrly 
House at the Air Line depot. 

April 5, I860. “ Dixon Improvement Asssocia- 
tion formed for the purpose of improving and 
beautifying the city, by the planting trees, &c. 

June 6,1869. A mectiugof the citizens called at 
Union hall to institute methods of relief for the 
sufferes from the tornado that passed over the 
county on the 3d inst. causing great destruction 
of life and property. 

Aug. 13, 1860. The carpenter shop of Herrick 
& Gordon, with four chests of tools, was damaged 
by fire to the extent of $350. 

Sept. 3, I860. William II. Van Epps became 
President of the State Agricultural Society. 

Nov 8,1860. The State Homeopathic Associa¬ 
tion meet in Dixon. 

Jan. 1, 8861. The opening of the Free bridge is 
an event In the history of Dixon worthy of re¬ 
membrance. On New Years's Eve, a large “ Free 
Bridge Party " was held at the Nachusa House, 
which was so successful that the arrearage that 
had delayed the completion of the work was 
arranged. The object was accomplished so that 
at 4 p. it. of the 1st, “all the world and the rest of 
mankind,” headed by our Mayor and Council in 
sleighs and cutters, passed over under the inspir¬ 
ing influence of music and cannon. 

Jan. 17,1861. Business in town wears a better 
appcrance since the completion of the free bridge. 
The mills of Wm. Uhl and Beckers & Underwood 
are doing a splendid business; the Plow factory 
of Col. Dement is turning out plows rapidly; the 
Foundery is in successful blast. Merchants aud 
clerks are busy and every thing wears a cheerful 
aspect, notwithstanding the gloomy forebodings 
of some who fear fatal consequeuces to the busi¬ 
ness of the country from the southern civil com¬ 
motions. 

Feb. 27, 1861. Home concert given by the Lowe 
Brothers. The company was compossed of J. M. 
Kellcv, Charels E. Lowe, Thomas H. Lowe, and 
J. B. Pomeroy. 

March 7, 1861. A fire originated abotft two 
o'clock a. m. in Sprauge’s Boot and Shoe store, 
and from ther it extended to the small building 
owned by Mr. Dyer, and occnpied as a custom 
boot and shoe shop, by E. Giles, and the stone 
building on the corner of Main and Galena streets 
occupied by Mr. Roberts as a Ilat store. These 
three buildings were entirely consumed before the 
fire could be subdued. E. W. Mine's residence 
was only sav.ed by the utmost exertion of the citi¬ 
zens. The building occupied by Mr. Sprange was 
owned by J. B. Charters, and was insured for $400, 
the stone building was owned by Champ Fuller 
and was not insured. Loss about $5,500; insur¬ 
ance about $4,000. 


April 17, 1861. War Feeling in Dixon.— While 
we arc writing, the people with out distinction of 
parly, are in council. Groat enthusiasm prevails. 
A company is forming. The acliou of the admin¬ 
istration is to be sustained. 

April 18, 1861. The building erected for the 
Collegiate Institute, purchased Rev. O. W. Cooley, 
of Wisconsiu, for the establishment of a Female 
Seminary. 

April 19,1861. James Van Arnnm is repairing 
the dam. The breach is almost in the middle of 
the river; a rope has been stretched across the 
river at the foot of the island, from which the 
boat loaded with stone, is lowered to the breach 
and unloaded. 


April 22, 1801. Tile first Dixon company of 
volunteers met at their armory and elected A. B. 
Gorgas, Captain, Henry T. Noble First, aud Henry 
Dement Second Lieutenants; Benjamin Gilman 
First, and O. M. Pttgh, Second Sergeant. The 
company the same day hoisted a flag opposite 
the Mayor’s office, bearing the motto “ The Union 
Forever.” 

Two other companies, the Dixon Cadets and the 
Dixon Bines, were organized wahiu a few days, 
but their services were not needed on account of 
the regiments under the first call being full. 
Nerly all the members of these two companies 
afterwards enlisted again and went to the war. 


April 25, 1861. The ladies of Dixon presented 
a handsome banner to Captain Gorgas’ company 
in front of the Court honse. Miss Mary Williams 
[Mrs. H. D. DementJ delivered the presentation 
address. 

May 9, The regiment of the 2d Congressional 
District went into camp on the Fair grounds in 
Dixon. The regiment was composed of 970 men. 
The next day after going into camp the following 
regimental officers were elected: John B. Wyman, 
Colonel; B. F. Parks, Lieutenant Colonel; A. B. 
Gorgas, Major. Colonel’s staff cousited of A. W. 
l’itts. Commissary; W. C. Henderson, Qnarter 
Master; J. L. McClcary, Asst. Qnarter Master; 
II. T. Porter, Adjutant; Dr. S. C. Plumer, Surg¬ 
eon; Dr. D. W. Young, Asst. Surgeon; Rev. J. C. 
Miller, Chaplain. The drawing of positions hy 
the companies resulted as follows: 

Dixon, Captain H. T. Noble, Company A 
Sterling, “ D. R. Busluiel, “ B 

“ M. H. Mcssiiiuer. “ C 
Q. McNeil, 

S. W. Partri 


Rock island, 
Sandwich, 

Morrison^* 

Aurora, 

Chicago, 1 
Du Page, 


_ Partridge, “ E 

Z. B. Mavo, “ F 

G. W. Cole, “ G 

-Gardner, “ H 

S. W. Wadsworth, “ I 

W. Blanchard, “ K 

June 1,1861. The ladies presented company A 
with uniforms made by their own hands. 

Sunday, June 16,1861, the 13th Regiment Ill! 
nois VolUintccrs take the cars for Cascyviilc, 
twelve miles from St. Louis. The officess of Co. 
A, were Henry T. Noble, Captain; Henry D De- 
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rnent, First Lieutenant; Benjamin Gilman, Sec¬ 
ond Lieutenant; George L. Aiken First, A. .7. 
Finkham Second, H. Van Ilouten Third, C. L. 
Ilealn Fourth, and Samuel Ulii, Fifth Sergeant. 

June 20, 18.il. The “Volunteer Aid Associa¬ 
tion” secured subrcrlptious to the amount cf 
$2,623, as a fund for the bene.lt of families ol 
absent volunteers. 

Juiy 83, 1861. Silas Noble, Esq. accepted the 
Colouelcy of tlie 2d Regiment, ol Cavelry. 

Sept. 2, i8Gl. The 34th Illinois Volunteers leave 
Dixon for for the army. E. N. Kirk, Colonel; 
AmosBosworth, Lieutenant Colonel; C.N. Levan- 
Way, Major. The companies leaving at this time 
Wore Morrison, Sterling, Dixon, Franklin, and 
Graud Detour. Otlicers of Dixon company were 
Truman L. Pratt, Captain; W. S. Wood First, and 
S. B. Dexter, Second Lieutenant: T. D. Lake, 
Orderly Sergeant; Francis Forsyth, D. C. clay- 
ton, Charles Eckles. H. A. Jeffs, Sergeants. 

J. D. Dole, Corporals. 

Oct. 1, 1861. A camp for recruiting and organiz¬ 
ing troops established at Dixon on the bank of the 
river west of the rail road. Col. W. H. Haydeu, 
commander of Post; Ool. John Dement, com-' 
niander of Encampment. 

Oct. 3, 1861. The house of II. Logan was struck 
by lightning and burnt to the ground. Loss $660. 

Dec. 5, “Dement Phalanx” go into winter quar¬ 
ters in the stone building erected for plow works 
near the depots. 

Jan. 1, 1861. Col. Dement resigns, and Lient. 
Col. Jones is appointed commander at the en¬ 
campment of the 46th Regiment. 

Jan. 14, 1832. At an election of officers of the 
Artillary company just raised, held at their bar¬ 
racks, John Cheney was elected Captain. J. II. 
Burton First, II. L. Bonn Second, and Samuel S. 
Smith, Third Lieutenant.. 

Feb. 2, 1863. The 46th Regiment, encamped in 
Demeut Barracks over winter, take the cars lor 
Springfield to join the remainder of their regi¬ 
ment. Oilicers of Company “H,” John Stever.s 
Captain; Johu Hughes First Lieutenant; Fred¬ 
erick Pike, Second Lieutenant; Thomas Pieronet, 
First Sergeant; Johu Murphy, Chas Mason, Ebo- 
nezer McCullough, De Villa Scgucr, Sergeants. 

Feb. 19, 1862. Great rejoicing over the news of 
the capture Fort Donaldson. Scores of flags 
were thrown to the breeze. 

March 28,1862. Ladies of Dixon form a soldiers 
aid society. 

April 17,1862. Funeral of Major Levanway, kill¬ 
ed at the battle of Pittsburgh Landing. Same 
day occured the funeral of Captain Johu Stevens, 
who died from wounds received in the same battle. 

April 21, 1863. .Funeral of Amos Bosworth, Col. 
of the 34th regiment, who died from disease con- 
acted in the army. 

April 29,1862. Union block was lowered one 
story, the walls being regarded as unsafe fot largo 
assemblies after the fire on the adjacent lot in 1860. 


Juue 10, 1862. A new company was organized in 
Dixon, with the following officers: James W. 
Reardon, Captain; E. B. Baker First., and E. F. 
Bennett, Second Lieutenant; John D. Heaton, L. 
M. Kevins, Edward Perkins, Philo C. Williams, 
mid George Black, Sergeants. 

Sept. 4, 1862. The 75lh Illinois Volunteers in 
Camp Dixon, on the bank of the river, arc muster¬ 
ed into service by Adjutant General Fuller. The 
regiment elected the following oilicers George 
Ryron, Colonel; John E. Bennett, Lieutenant Col¬ 
onel; W. M. Kilgonr, Major; Jerome Hollenbeck, 
Adjutant; G. W. Phillips, Surgeon; J. C. Corbus, 
Asst. Surgeon; J. E. Remington, Quarter Master. 
The regiment was made up of volunteers from 
Lee and Whiteside counties—five companies from 
each. The officers of Co. A. were James A. Wat¬ 
son, Captain; E. Giles, First Lieutenant; Wm. 
Parker, Second Lieutenant: F. O. Headley, A. K. 
Buckaioo, Horace Jutlson, W. J. Cogswell, J. A. 
Hill, Sergeants. The regiment left for Louisville, 
Ky. pept. 2.'th. 

In the fall of 1862 the Illinois Central Company 
built an iron bridge in place of the wooden truss 
work across the river, upon the old piers. This 
was accomplished without stopping a single train. 

March 5,1863. Funeral of Lieut. Benjamin Gil¬ 
man, who died from disease contracted while in 
the military service. 

March 12, 1863. Contract given to John H. 
Cropsey for repairing the mill-dam. The consid¬ 
eration was $10,030. 

May 21, 1866, Johu V. Eustace was appointed 
Provost Marshal for this Congressional District. 

Summer of 1863, Chas. Godfrey added two stories 
to tnc building now occupied by the grist mill, and 
flax factory. This building was eroded by Col 
John Dement in 1857, and was originally designed 
for a machine shop, but for several years had been 
used as a saw mill. 

June 22, 1368. A society for the purpose ot de¬ 
tecting and bringing to justice thieves, and tor 
reclaiming stolen properly, was organized under 
the nameol “Society of yigllonce.” 

“Qnaker City” building was erected by Isaac 
Jones in the summer of 1'63. 

July 5, 1863. The news of the fall of Vickcs- 
burgh causes much rejoicing. A delegation numb¬ 
ering 500 arrived from Amboy and Sublette. Flags 
were displayed in every direction, and at night 
there was a grand illuminaton. 

Sept. 8.1883. The “ Dixon Seminary ” was op- 
opened in the College building by S. G. Lathrop 
and M. M. Tooke. 

Sept. 18,1863. The teachers of the public schools 
in North and South Dixon form a “Dixon Teach¬ 
er's Association,” J. V. Thomas, President, W. 
W. Davis, Secretary. 

Nov. 26, 1863. Board of Supervisors of Lee 
county offer a bounty of $100 to every accepted 
volunteer from the county. 
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Dec. 1, 1883. “Councils of Royal and Select 
Masons" was organized under dispensation, at 
Masonic U.vii. The officers were James A. Haw¬ 
ley, Thrice Illustrious Grand Master; A. K. Whit¬ 
ney, Deputy Grand Master; I. S. Boardinan, Prin¬ 
cipal Conductor of the Work; W. A. Levanway, 
Cataiuof the Guards; Joseph Ball, Recorder; II. 
Morgan, Treasurer; II. S. Mead, Sentinel. 

Jun. 2; 11-04. The House of Johu Riley was 
burned down. Loss on building and furniture 
$1,530; insurance $S03. 

Jan. 21, 1861. The 34th Regiment return to 
Dtxou, 340 strong, ou a thirty d: ys furlough. Citi¬ 
zens give them a public reception. 

Feb. 11, 1864. “Dixon Harmonic Club," con¬ 
sisting of Misses Gooduo, Anna Wadsworth, and 
Nellie Holt, and Messrs J. C. Ayres and A. J. 
Brubaker, sing at Union Hall. 

April 21, 1864. Messers Fargo, Pratt & Co., 
commence the manufacture of platform scales in 
Dixon. 

June 16, 1864. The name of the Dixon Air Line 
road changed to “Chicago and North Western” 
rail road, under new management. 

June 16.3864. The 140th Regiment, which had 
been in camp at the Barracks near the depots, for 
about six weeks, depart for Springfield where 
they are immediately sworn into service and oid- 
ered to Paducah, Ky. Regimental officers were 
Lorenzo Whitney, Colonel; M. W. Smith, Lieu- 
touat ColonelyW. O. Evans, Major; L. E. B. 
Holt, Adjutant; Geo W. Bishop, Quartermaster. 
Officers of Dixon company were E. Giles, Captain; 
Joseph Ball, First Licucmut; Nelson Skinner, 
Second Lieutenant; Geo N. Northway, Orlerly 
Sergeant. 

June 21,1804. Company “A” or the 13th Regi¬ 
ment came home from the war, and were received 
at the depot by a largo concourse of people and 
cscourted to the Court House square, where a 
sumptuous dinner was spread lor the “soger boys.” 

Nov. 20,1864. A number of young Men in the 
public schools form a “Patriotic Club” for the 
purpose of aiding soldiers’ widows aud families 
in need of sncli help as they could render by 
chopping fire wood, doing chores, etc. The oilicers 
of the society were Carlos Burr, President; La¬ 
fayette Davis, Vice President ; Goodwin Patrick, 
Secretary; Sherwood Dixon, Assistant Secretary; 
Chas P. Giles, Treasurer. 

Jan. 21,1865. The Lee County National Bank 
was organized with a capital ot $103,009. Joseph 
Crawford, Joseph Utley, S. S. Williams, E. W. 
Pomeroy, Josiah Little, jr. Abijah Powers, and 
Wm. Uhl, were chosen Directors. Joseph Craw¬ 
ford was elected President, Joseph Utley Vico 
President, S. C. Eells Cashier, aud John Cole¬ 
man Assistant. 

Jan. 28,1865. “Dixon Draft Association ” form¬ 
ed. Isaac Jones President, Jas A. Hawley Treas¬ 
urer, W. W. Davis Secretary. 


Feb. 8, 1863. A dwelling house in Dement 
Town owned by Col. Dement, occupied by Jacob 
Piefer, was burned down about 3 a. m. Mr. Pief- 
crin trying to save some valuables, was burned 
With the building. 

March 31,1865, thc“ Dixon Musical Association," 
consisting of thirty members, performed the Ora¬ 
torio of “Queen Esther,” at Union Hall. 

April 14, 1865. Sadness was thrown over the 
whole town by the news of the assassination of 
the President, Abraham Lincoln. A large meet¬ 
ing of citizens was held in front Of the Court 
house, at which rcsoluiions were adopted, appro¬ 
priately expressing the sorrow of the people. 

In the summer of 1865, Col. Dement erected pait. 
of the large stone building, now occupied by the 
plow factory of Chas H. Curtis. It was soon after 
extended to its present dimensions of 89 by 110 
feet, four stories high. 

Aug. 2,1805,a Woollen Mill was started by F. Me 
Martin in the building enlarged by Mr. Godfrey, 
the year previous. At the close of 1865 Mr. Mc- 
Marlin also started a Grist Mill in the same 
building. 

Jan. 2, 1858. Paint shop of W. J. Dalev on 
neuuepin Street was burned down. Loss about 
$5110. 

March 21,1803. A Lodge of Good Templars, No. 
736, was organized in Dixon. The Lodge surrend¬ 
ered its charter in the spring of 1808, and the 
active members united with the Sons of Temper- 

May 10,18G6, a drove of nearly one hundred head 
of cattic concentrated on a span of the bridge 
near the middle of the river, and the span gave 
way precipitating the entire drove into the river 
—killing two head. 

During the year of 1866 Joseph Utley’s building, 
the Key Stone. House, A. S, Dimick and Wm. 
Smith’s building, and Pinckney's] block, were 
erected. The brick School House in Dement 
Town was erected the same year. 

June 16, 1866, Dixon Conunandcry, No. 21, 
K. T. was organized under dispensation, aud 
chartered Oct. 23, 1866. The charter members 
were James Andrew Hawley, William Anderson 
Levanway, Charles Richards, Daniel Dustin, Avery 
W. Sawyer, Nathan P. Sturdevant, Alexis R. Whit¬ 
ney, Peter C. Rooney, and George II. Sampson. 

June 23, 1866. The Masonic fraternity held a 
grand celebration in Dixon. Lodges were present 
from Amboy, Lee Centre, Mclngin's Grove, Ro¬ 
chelle, Franklin, Oregon and Grand Detonr. 

July 28, 1S06, a Division of the “Grand Army 
of the Republic ” was organized in Dixon. 

Ang. 9, 1866, the “Btteklin File Manufactur¬ 
ing Company” was incorporated, with a capital of 
S100.000. A large stone faclory, 40 by 140 feet, 
was erected, and in May. 1887. the company com¬ 
menced operation in their new building, but the 
business failed in less than a year from defects in 
the working of the Bucklin patent. In January 
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18G8, John Stanley anil Joseph Ogle bought soin„- 
oi the tools and comnicuci.(l .he manufacture or 
hand cut files. 

In the summer of 18GG, Col. Dement erected the 
flax factory building, it then was 45 by 64 feet 
The manufacture of bagging was commenced the 
next February, by Jerome & Downing. Abom 
1870, Col. .Dement increased the building to its 
present length of 141) feet. 

• Oct. as, 1SG3. The Presbyterian church was 
dedicated. Sermon was preached by Rev. W. 
W. Harsha, who had boon the first pastor of the 
congregation. 

Feb. 7, 1867, the name of the weekly paper, 
“Republican and Telegraph," was changed by 
dropping the word “Republican.” 

The Wagon and Carriage Factory of Cheney & 
Mason was started in the spring of 1867. 

The Masonic block, Riley & Weiglc's building, 
S. W. Jones’ building on the corner of Main and 
Hennepin streets, and Van Epps brick building 
adjoining Exchange block on the east, were erect¬ 
ed in 18G7. 

June 3,18G7. Schuyler Colfax lectured in Dix¬ 
on; subject “Across the Continent,” 

July 1, 1807, the Bulk head of the main flume of 
the Hydraulic works gave way, carrying with it 
part of the timbers supporting the platform in 
front of the mills. The damage was repaired in 
a much more permanent form than it was before, 
at a cost of about $2,000. 

In August 1167, Messrs Severance &• Cheney 
commenced the manufacture of platform scales. 
In July, 1869, John T. Cheney & John P Hutch¬ 
inson became the manufacturers of the scales, 
which at this time began to be known as the 

In the fall of 18G7, the Court nouso was improv¬ 
ed and enlarged to its present size, at a cost oi 
$17,000. 

Dec. 2,18G7, work was commenced in rebuild¬ 
ing the wagon bridge across the river, by James 
Watson. 

Feb. 14, 18G8. The “Dixon nerald,” a new 
weekly newspaper, edited by A. C. Bardwell, 
made its appearance. 

March 7, 18G8, the Free bridge was taken out 
by the ice and a very high freshet. One of the 
piers of the rail road bridge was battered down 
by the ice the following night, and two spans fell 
into the river. About 120 feet of the south end of 
the dam was also washed out by this freshet. A 
temporary wagon bridge was erected within a few 
weeks, and the rail road bridge was immediately 
repaired with wooden truss work so that trains 
crossed over in a couple ot days after the accident. 

May 28, 1868, occtired the first Reunion of the 
13th Illinois Infantry Regiment. 

June 24, 1868, the new Masonic nail was dedi¬ 
cated. The ceremonies and ccllebrntion were 
participated in by twelve or fifteen visiting lodges. 


Sept. 1, l’GB. Meesrs Knepper & Wells took 
charge of tile “Dixon Seminary.” 

July 9, 1808, the “Lee County Democrat” made 
its appearance, owned by E. Giles, and edited 
by S. C. Postlewalt 

Oct. 21, 1808, Theron Cumins and II. T. Noble 
commenced repairing and enlarging the old fac- 

moviug the Plow Works from Grand Detour to 
tliis location. The firm commenced operation the 
following spring. 

Dec. 2, 1668, the “Western Knitting Factory” 
was established in the File Company’s building, 
by Messrs Mcllroy & Crane. A few months 
laller the factory passed into the possession of 
W. II. Godfrey & J. B. Charters. 

Dec. 2, 1S68. The “St James" Hotel was open 
cd by II. E. Geducy, in the building known as the 
“Shabbona House.” 

In the fall and winter ol 1868-9, the Targe Public 
School building in North Dixon was erected. 
The dedicatory exercises took place January 15, 
I860, at which Richard Edwards, of the State Nor¬ 
mal, delivered an address. The erection of this 
bnilding cost $ >0,000. The grade system, of in¬ 
struction was adopted in this district aflcr the 
schools mitered the new building; J. V. Thomas 
was Principal at this time, and he was followed in 
1874 by Mr. Haigue, J. L. Hartwell in 1875, Julius 
Lloyd in 1877, and C. O. Scuddor in the fall of 
1878. The first record we have of a Superintendent 
of the North Side schools was I. U. Williams in 
1859, those following were W. S. Wood, N. J. Gil¬ 
bert, J. A. Flagg, and J. V. Thomas in the fall of 
1803. 

Jan. 21, 1839. The Truesdell iron bridge was 
dedicated. The occasion was celebrated by a pro¬ 
cession one mile long headed by Father Dixon in 
a carriage; he was followed by other old settlers, 
Dixon Cornet Band, the City Council, and citizens 
in wagons and carriages. This bridge was bnilt 
upon substantial cut stone abutments and piers, 
at a cost oi $75,000, and was five spans, of 132 ffe'et 
each, in length; the road way was 18 feet wide, 
with a sidewalk on each side, five feet wide. 

Feb. 14,1869, the Lutheran church was dedicat¬ 
ed. The dedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. 
G. A. Bowers, 

April 22, 1869, Isaac Boardman retired from the 
“Telegpaph,” and was succeeded by his eons John 
D. and Will H. Boardman. 

In the summer of 1869, the new Public School 
bnilding of District No. 1, was erected at a cost of 
$30,000. Tiie opening exercises were held on the 
evening of September 25, of that year. 

Oct. 1, 1869, the corner stone of the Baptist 
church was laid. 

Nov. 29, 1869, Prof. Seeyle, of Amhurst College, 
lectured in Dixon. 

Dec. 2, 1869, the “Dixon Telograph” and the 
“Dixon Weekly Herald’’were united under the 
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name of the “Telegraph and Herald." A. C. 
Burdwdl assumed llte editorshipaud W. II. Board- 
man the business management. 

Dec. 4, 1869, Mrs. Elizabeth Gaily Stanton,lect¬ 
ured at Union Ilall. 

Jan. 1870, B. F. Shaw became associated with 
A. C. Bardwell as editor of the “Telegraph am! 
Herald." 

Jau. 24, 1870, the Dixon nose Company, No 1, 
was organized with about thirty members. The 
officers elected wore Henry 8. Dev, Foreman: 
S. A. Sutton, First Assistant; J. B. Eddy,Seem 
Assistant, Palmer Atkins, Secretary; Ezra Bee hr 
Treasurer. 

Jan. 26,1870, Hon. Henry Vincent ilellverd his 
lecture, “Oliver Cromwell,” in Dixou. 

Feb. 4, 1870, the Father Mathews Total Absti¬ 
nence and Benevolent Society was organized with 
the billowing officers"; Daniel Currcu, President; 
John Fane, Recording Secretary; Win Croak, 
Corresponding Secretary: Peter Coffey, Financial 
Secretary; Owen Smith, Treasurer; Francis Imr¬ 
an, Marshal; Rev. J. W. Kennedy, liuuorary 
President. \ 

Jan. 31, 1879, the Monitor nook and Ladder 
Company organized by the election of the follow¬ 
ing officers: W. N. Johnson, Foreman; Charles 
Chandler First, aud W. O. Loveland, Second 
Assistant; C. H. Noble, Secretary; J. B. Pome¬ 
roy, Treasurer. 

Feb. 17, 1870, Fred Douglas lectured in the 
Court House. 

March 27, 1870, Peter McKenney one of the old¬ 
est settlers in Dixon, died at the residence of his 
sonD. B. McKenney. 

May 17, 1870, the State Medical association met 
In Dixon to hold a three days session. 

June 2, 1870, the Dixon Park Association was 
organized. The Association held its first fair 
cu the new grounds west of the city. 

June 28, 1870, a town meeting was held to vote 
on the question of subscribing $50,000 to the stock 
of the Rockford, Rock Island & St Louis road, 
providing the company built a road through Dixon. 
There was 529 majority in favor. 

July 7, 1870, at a Uuiversalist Centenary held in 
the M. E. church, measures were iifitiatod that 
resulted in establishing a Univeralist church in 
Dixon The society held services in Union Hall 
for awhile, and from there they went to Tillsou's 
Hull, on Galena street, which they used until their 
new church was completed. Rev. n V. Chase 
was the first pastor and he remained five years: 
he was succeeded in December, lS761)y Rev D. F. 

• Rogers who served as pastor for one year, and 
about the beginning of 1877 Mr. Chase was again 
called to the pastorate of this church. 

In 1870 the census of Dixon was 4,051, and of 
the County, 27,252. 

Oct. 27, 1870, Rebecca Lodge, No. 30, was organ¬ 
ized, with the following charter members: A. 
Platt, G. L. Herrick, H. K. Strong, Francis For- 
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svth, Constantine Wild, Pliebo Pratt, Julia Her¬ 
rick, Mary A. Strong, Lucy A. Forsyth, aud Bar¬ 
bara Wild. 

Jan. 3, 1871, about 3 a. m. the Grocery store ol 
Jones & Powers, corner Main and.Galcua streets, 
was discovered to be on fire; the progress of the 
fi tines was checked before much damage was done. 
Loss $160. 

Jau. 12,1871, the City Hall building, erected for 
the use of the tire department, was completed. 

Dec. 1, 1870, the North-western Wind Milt 
tl Works of Thomas O. Littio & Co., on the North 
side of the river, commenced operation. 

Jan 24 and 25, 1871, this section was visited by 
one ol the most severe scow storms in the “mem¬ 
ory of the “ oldest se-tler.” The roads m every 
direction were drifted so badly that in many 
places they were impassable to teams forsevera- 

Jau. 28, 1871, tho “Rock River Farmer,” a 
monthly journal, published by W. M. Kennedy, 
made its appearance. 

Friday night, March 3, 1871, a fire broke ont in 
a building on the north side of Main street, four 
doors east of Peoria, occupied by a family by 
the name of Scbuchart as a saloon and home. 
This aud the three frame buildings on the west, 
were entirely consumed, also a barn beloning to 
Drs. Wynn & Paine, in the rear. The fire spread 
to F. C. McKenney’s livery stable, fifteen feet east 
of tho saloon; all the horses aud carriages were 
saved. The brick buildings east of the livey stable 
were only saved by the utmost efforts of the tiro 
department. The corner bnilding and the one 
next to it were owned by F. C. McKenney, and the 
other two by Mrs. James McKenney. Total loss 
was about $4,000. 

March 9, 1871, Nachnsa Encampment No. 115. 
I. O. O. F. was organized under dispensation, re¬ 
ceived charter October 10th. Charter members 
were J. E. Remington, H. F. Hamilton, W. J. 
Carpenter, E. A. Snow, F. P. Beck, J. E. Camp, 
aud J. Halstead. 

In 1871, the fire proof addition to the Conr 1 
House, for the use of the Recorder, was built at a 
cost of $3,00.). 

Juno 1,1871. With the issue of this date of the 
Telegraph and Herald, A. C. Bardwell retired and 
B. F. Shaw became editor. 

Sept. 7,1871, the corner stone of St Lukes church 
was laid by Rev. John Wilkinson, who was rector 
of this parish from 1858 to I860. Tho church was 
opened for services September 15, 1872. 

Sept. 15, 1871, the Dixon National Bank was 
organized by the election of the following direct¬ 
ors: II. B. Jenks, H. S. Lucas, John Dement, 
Quarlus Ely, and Jas B. Charters. H. B. Jenks, 
was elected President, John Dement, Vice Presi¬ 
dent, and H. S. Lucas, Cashier. 

Sept. 28, 1871, Philip Philips, the sacred singer, 
sang in ihe M. E. Church. 
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Oct. 10,1371, the citizens were busy all day pre¬ 
paring provisions and other necessaries to send to 
the sufferers front the great Chicago lire. 

Nov. 10, 1871, W. M. Kennedy became proprietor 
and Eugene Pinckney editor oi the “Democrat.” 

Nov. 30, 1871, the St James Hotel was burned 
down. The insurance on the building and furni¬ 
ture was about $23,500. 

In Dec. 1671, the 181 It Animal Meeting of the Illi¬ 
nois Teacher’s Association was held in Dixou. 
During the session, lectures and addresses were 
delivered by the President, J. H. Blodgett, and 
Col. L. 11. Potter, Rev. D. L. Leonard, Hon. New¬ 
ton Bateman, and Hon. J. M. Gregory. 

During the winter of 1871-2, water mains were 
laid from the rotary pump to the corner of Main 
and Galena streets, at a cost or $000; the work 
was finished the 18th of January, 1872. 

Feb 29, 1872, the Philharmoic Society, assisted 
by the Baker Family, rendered the oratorio of 
“Queen Esther." 

In March, 1872, mensnres were initiated by the 
Ilose Company for rganizing their library. 

March 6, 1872, the name of the “Dixon Demo¬ 
crat” was changed to “Dixon Sun.” 

The new jail was built in 1872. 

June 23, 1«73, the corner stone of the Catholic 
Church was laid by Rt. Rev. Bishop Foley, of 
Chicago. 

July 28,187S, the Baptist Church was dedicated. 
Sermon in the morning was delivered by Rev. Mr. 
Ravlin, in the evening by J. A. Smith, D. D. 

Aug. 7, 1872, Rucker Lodge, No. 413, I. O. O. F. 
was instituted in Odd Fellows Hall. Win. Smith, 
O. M.; Louis Stephen. U. M.; A. Frcnzel, Secre¬ 
tary; C. Wild, Treasurer. 

Sept. 22. 1872, Prof. Lummis takes charge of 
the Dixon Seminary. 

Jan. 40, 1683, the Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation opened a reading room, on, the second 
floor of Masonic block. 

March 4, 1872, the Lee county farmers held an 
Anti-monopoly meeting in Union Hall. 

March 12, 1873, the interior of the building and 
machinery of the Knitting Mills were entirely 
destroyed by fire; the roof of the Flax Factory 
was also burned off and considerable machinery 
Injured by tire and water. It was with the great¬ 
est difficulty that the lire was gotten under con¬ 
trol. Loss of the Knitting Mills was $20,000, and 
on the Flax Mills $5,000. 

April 22, 1873, the residence of E. B Stiles on 
Main street, west of the arch, was damaged by 
fire to the extent of $200. 

Sunday May 4,1873, The Trucsdel iron bridge 
fell, precipitating about two hundred men, wo¬ 
men and children, who were witnessing a baptis¬ 
mal ceremony taking place just below the bridge, 
into^tho stream withonla moments notice; thirty- 
seven persons were drowned, or killed by portions 
of the strnctnro falling upon them; forty-seven 
were seriously and five mortally iujured. The 


bridge was twisted and broken from 
and lmug from the piers an appalling t 
Below we give a list of the killed: 


“ Emily Doming, 

Mrs. Doctor Hoffman, 

“ J. W. Lntta, 

“ Col. II. T. Noble, 
“ Benjamin Gilman, 
:: 


“ C. W. Kent tier, 

Two children of Mrs. 
Hendrix. 

Two daughters of Mrs. 
Stackpule, Clara and 
ltosa. 

.Mr. Geo W. Kent, 

“ Frank Hum! ton, 

“ Edward Doyle, 

“ Thomas Haley, 

“ Robert Dyke, 

Jav U. Mason. 

- 1ED 1’ltOM WOUNDS, 
i. P. M. Alexander, 
William " 


utles March, 
Wilcox, 

Mr. Seth 11. Whitmore. 

s dodl- 


“ llwallSeo,’ 

“ E. Pelersbergcr, and M 
little daughter. | 

Attg. 7,1873, the Universalist church w 
cated by Rev. J. E. Forrester, D. D. 

Attg. 20, 21, 22, 1873, a Brass Band Jubilee was 
held on the Fair grounds, under' the leadership 
of Prof. David McCosh; closed with a grand in¬ 
strumental concert by the North-western Light 
Guard Baud of Chicago. 

Nov. 2, 1873, the Catholic Church was dedicated 
by Bishop Foley, of Chicago. 

In Hie fall of 1873 the Howe Truss wooden bridge 
was built by the American Bridge Company, at 
a cost of $18,000; it was finished Nov. 18th. 

Dec. 29, 1873, Prof. Swing, of Chicago, lectured 


tn the Presbyterian church. 

Jan. 2J, 1674, a Cons-rvatory of Music was start¬ 
ed in tho.Seminaiy building, by Profs. S. W. Moses 
and E. A. Gurney. 

April 27, 1874, the I. O. O. F. held their fifty-fifth 
Anniversary in Dixon; thirty-seven lodges were 
leprcscuted ill the procession. Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax delivered the oration. 

Dec. 22, 1874, the Western Excelsior Gas Com¬ 
pany commenced operation. 

Feb. 19, 1875, the house of Henry Brener, in the 
south part of the First Ward, was burned down. 

Apr. 26,1875, the Odd Fellows held their fifty- 
sixth Anniversary in Dixon. G. W. M.’.E. B. 
Sherman, was orator of the day. 

July C, 1875, the “Woman’s Christian Temper¬ 
ance Union ” was organized, in the basement of 
the Methodist Church, through the efforts of Miss 
Frances Willard, of Chicago. The Union consist¬ 
ed of thirty members. Officers elected were Presi¬ 
dent, Mrs. S. II. Manny; Vice Presidents, Mrs. 
D. F. Carnahan, Mrs. Ltncbarger, Mrs. Edson, 
Mrs. Chase, Mrs. E. C. Sickles; Recording Sec¬ 
retary, Miss LilnFargo; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss E. W. Alexander; Treasurer, Miss Nellie 
Ilolt. 

Nov. 1,1875, school was opened in the College 
ouildlng under the name of the “Rock River tfni- 
versity.” O. G. May, President, and M. M. Tooko, 
F.egcnt. 
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In the fall of 1875, water mains were laid from 
the corner of Main and Galena streets, to the 
corner of Second and Hennepin streets. 

Dec 4,1873, afire broke on t in the upper story 
of the extensive flouring mills of Becker* Under¬ 
wood. By hard work and good management, the 
fire department succeeded in checking the prog¬ 
ress of the flames. The elevators at the lop of 
the mill and much of the machinery on the floor 
below were destroyed. Some of the machinery on 
all the floors was injured by water, and ranch grain 
and flour was destroyed. The property was in¬ 
sured for 832,700; insurance awarded on the prop¬ 
erty destroyed and injured was $13,130. Bennett 
Thompson & Funk had a large quantity of grain 
damaged by water. 

Dec. 17, 1875, Olive Logan lectured in Union 
Hail; subject “Onr Girls." 

April 10, 1876, the residence of Moses Jerome 
in Dement Town, was destroyed entirely by Are. 

Thursday, J uly 6, 1876, Father Dixon died, aged 
ninety two years. The funeral services took place 
the following Sabbath, in front of the Court 
House, attended by from six to eight thousand 
people. A full account of the obsequies is given 
in connection with the biography of Father Dixon, 
found in another place. 

Aug. 31, 1876, the Methodist Church was redcdl- 
cated, after extensive repairs that had just been 
made. 

in the fall 1S76 the Dixon nose Company took 
the third prize at the Firemen's State Tourna¬ 
ment, held at Decatur. Distance run: 300 yards 
to hydrant; atached and laid 300 feet ol hose, and 
attached nozzel; time 75 seconds. 

Nov. 30,1876, the Dixon Opera House, erected 
by H. J. Stevens, F. A. Truman, J. D. Crabtree, 
and W. G. Stevens, was opened by the Payson 
English Opera Company. 

Feb. 16, 1877, Henry Ward Beecher lectured in 
the Opera House. 

March 5,1877, John McEloy's house in Dement 
Town, burned down Loss $500, partly insured. 

March 26, 1877, Susan B. Anthony lectured at 
the Opera House. 

May 10, 1877, the Council granted J. D. Patton, 
the right t6 establish gas works in Dixon. The 
Excelsior Gas Company's charter was repealed. 

Aug. 15, 187'-, a grand muster of Northern Illi¬ 
nois firemen took place at Dixon. Eight Hose 
companies contested for the prizes in the tourna¬ 
ment. Distance run wag 200 yards to hydrant, at- 
attach and lay one line of hose 200 feet from hy¬ 
drant. The “Jackson ’’ hose, of Morrison, suc¬ 
ceeded in taking the first prize: time 4434 seconds. 
“Columbia,” of Sterling, second prize; time 4514 
seconds. Hook and Ladder companies ran 200 
yards, raised 30 foot ladder for a man to ascend, 
time called when the man grasped top rung. The 
“Monitor,” of Dixon, took the first prize in 5254 
seconds, and “Rescue,” of Freeport, the second 
prize in 55 seconds. 


In Angus! 1877, at tli. Slate Tournament held at 
Galesburg, the Dixon Ilose Company took the 
second prize; Distance run: 300 yards to hydrant, 
attached and laid 300 feet of hose; time 6754 sec. 

Oct. 1, 1877, W. N. Ferris and J. L. Hartwell op 
eucd a Business College and Academy in the third 
story of the Opera House block. 

Oct. 4, 1867, Daniel M. Graham, D. [>., was elect¬ 
ed President of the “Rock River University. 

Dec. 26, 1877, Judge W. W. Ileaton, died of heart 
disease, in Chicago, aged sixty-tliree years. He 
came to Dixon about 1840, and had been a resident 
here ever since. A few months before his death 
he was promoted from the office of Judge of the 
Circuit Court to the position of Chief Justice oi 
the Appellate Court of the Chlcngo district. 

Jan. 18, 1878, Theodore Tilton lectured in the 
Opera nonsc. 

Feb. 6, 1878, a fire destroyed a busines house on 
Main street owned by W. H. Van Epps, and occu¬ 
pied by I. T. Van Ness, druggist, and Will Suss- 
milch, jeweller. The loss on the building was 
about $5C0; no insurance. There was $3,500 in¬ 
surance on the stock of drugs. Mr. Sussmilch 
lost about $500 on fixtures, etc.; fully insured. 
K. Hcgert's drug store,’next door cast, was Consid¬ 
erably damaged by removal of goods, and water. 

March 23, 21, and 25, 1878, Dr. Henry Reynolds, 
the originator of the Red Rihbon movement, lec¬ 
tured in the Opera House. On the evening of his 
last lecture he organized the “Dixon Reform 
Club" with a membership of one hundred and 
thirty two. 

May 8,1878, Hon. George R. Wcndiing delivered 
a lecture in answer to Iugersollism, at the Opera 
Honse. 

May 22,1878, the “Dixon Boat Clnb ” was organ¬ 
ized; the following gentlemen were elected as Its 
officers: W. II. Adams, President; E. C. Parsons, 
Chas E. Chandler, n. T. Noble, J. V. Thomas, and 
James L. Camp, Vice Presidents; W. M. Kennedy, 
Secretary; Ed Ilazen, Treasurer; John Coleman, 
Mahlon Hutchinson, C. n. Noble, and J. M. Ever¬ 
ett, Executive Committee. 

June 23, 1878, Fortieth Anniversary exercises 
of the Dixon Baptist Church, were held at their 
house of worship. 

Sept. 5,1878, the Dixon Hose Company seenred 
the Third National and the First State prizes, at 
the Firemen'8 tournament in Chicago. Distance 
run: 300 yards to Hydrant, attached and laid 300 
feet of hose, broke and made coupling 300 feet from 
hydrant; average time of two runs 67 seconds. 

Sept. 12,1878, the Lutheran Synod of Northern 
Illinois, was held in Dixon. 

Sept. 18,1878, Alexander Charles Charters, died 
at his home at Hazelwood farm, aged seventy-eight 
years. He came to Dixon about 1838 and purchas¬ 
ed the pleasant site that had since that time been 
his home. 

Dec. 2, 1878, A. M. Hansen took charge of the 
Rock River University. 
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Jan. 29,1879, the Forrest Home Lodge, No. 137, 
A. O. TJ. W. was organized with these charter 
members: C. C. Fulford, R. Warriner, John Hess, 
L. D. Pitcher, J. A. Morey, Geo Rosbrook, E. 0. 
Smith, B. F. Brooks, C. A. Todd, J. W. Holmes, 
E. F. Benjamin, F. J. Finkler, F. H. Babbitt, 
W. J. Daley, H. Christman, M. C. Weyburn, R. S. 
Ferrand, H. P. Wickes, C. C. Hunt, J. L. Backus, 
and D. R. Bowles. 

March 23, 1879, J. C. Mead’s book store caught 
fire about three o’clock, A. M. The flames were ex¬ 
tinguished after the upper story and roof were 
destroyed; goods were removed without much 
damage. The loss was about $300; fully qovered 
by insurance. 

Sept. 3, 1879, the Rock River University opened 
under new management; J. R. Hinckley, Presi- 

Sept. 4, 1879, the Dixon Hose Company took the 
first prize at the Peoria State Tournament. Dis¬ 
tance run: 300 yards to hydrant,—carrying 350 feet 
of hose—attached and laid hose, broke coupling 
and attached nozzle 300 feet from hydrant; time 
61 seconds. 

Dec. 4, 1879, the switch from the North-western 
rail road to the water power was so far completed 
that trains commenced running. 

Jan. 13, 1880, the home of Theodore Moeller, 
ca\ight fire, and was damaged to the extent of aboil t 
$100. The property was owned by John Beebe, 

Jan. 31, 1880, Henderson Encampment, No. 27, 
of O. C. D. was organized; at the next meeting 
the following officers were elected: O. J. Down¬ 
ing, Commander; W. N. Johnson, Lieutenant 
Commander; H. C. Barnes, Adjutant; J. N. Hyde, 
Quarter Master; B. F. Stewart, Chaplain; F. P. 
Shuman, Officer of the Day; James Jordan, Officer 
of the Guard. 

A pril 8,1880. The most disastrous fire that ever 
visited our city broke out at the water power 
about half.past one this morning, and in one 


hour the large stone building owned by Caleb 
Clapp and Col. John Dement, occupied by H. D. 
Dement and S. C. Kell’s Flax Mill, and Thomas 
Baldwin’s Grist Mill; W. P. Thompson’s and 
Becker & Underwood’s Flouring Mills were a 
mass of ruins. The water wheels and the pump 
house were also destroyed, thus cutting short the 
water supply; the fonndery of Brown & Edwards 
on the opposite side of the street was badly 
burned and the plow works of C. H. Curtis caught 
fire several times. The Amboy fire company was 
telegraphed to for help; the timely arrival of the 
company with their steamer, probably saved the 
property on the south Bide of the street; 

When the fire reached Becker & Underwood’s 
mill there was a terrific explosion; fifteen or 
twenty firemen were working in and around the 
mill at the time; two of the number were instant¬ 
ly killed, and ten others badly ourned and injur¬ 
ed. The killed were: Ezra Becker and William 
Schum. Wounded: Cyrus Lint, Wm. Rink,jr., 
Orvil Anderson, Peter Ramsey, William Vann, 
Patrick Duffy, Lee Stevens, Frank Goetzenber- 
ger, Joe. Hayden, audJoe. Reuland. 

The losses and insurance on buildings and 
machinery was as follows: Becker & Underwood, 
$100,000; insurance, $33,900 on machinery, and 
$5,000 on stock. W r . P. Thompson, $35,000; in¬ 
surance on machinery $17,000, and $5,000 on stock. 
AutoneJulien carried $5,500 on one-fourth undi¬ 
vided interest in this mill. Col. John Dement, 
from $20,000 to $J5,000 on water wheels, buildings 
occupied by Dement & Eells, Foundery, and Cur¬ 
tis’ plow works; no insurance. H. D. Demeat <fe 
S. C. Eells, from $12,000 to $15,000 on flax mill 
machinery, stock, etc.; no insurance. Caleb 
Clapp. $15,000; insurance $6,000. Thomas Bald¬ 
win, $3,500 on grist mill machinery and stock; 
no insurance. Total loss, from $190,000 to $198,- 
000; insurance $66,900. 
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ORGANIZATION OP LEE COUNTY. 

As the history of a town is more or less closely 
connected with the county in which it is situated, 
it will be well to give in this connection a brief out¬ 
line of the organization ol Lee county, before we 
turn our attention especially to Dixon. 

Previous to 1836 all Jhe Northwestern part ol 
the State, comprising what is now eight or nine 
counties, was attached to Jo Davies county. At the 
Presidential election in 1836 polls’*were opened in 
Dixon for the Rock river prjcinct of that county. 
The original county of Ogle, including the present 
county of Lee, was organized in December 1836 
The first court in Ogle county was held at Dixon, 
in September, 1837. Judge Stone presided, and 
Thomas Ford, afterwards Governor of the State, 
was oppointed by the court to act as district at 
torney. The act of the general assembly creating 
Lee county was approved February 27th, 1839. 
Messrs. D. G. Salisbury, E. H. Nichols, and L. G. 
Butler were appointed commissioners to locate 
the county seat. After due consideration these 
gentlemen, May 31, selected Dixon as the future 
seat of justice of “said county." The first elec¬ 
tion of county officers was held the first Monday 
in August of the same year, and resulted in the 
choice of Charles F. Ingals, Nathan R. Whitney, 
and James P. Dixon, for County Commissioners; 
Isaac Boardman, Clerk of Commissioners’ Court: 
Aaron Wakely, sheriff; Joseph Crawford, County 
Surveyor; H. Morgan, Probate Justice; G. W. 
Chase, Recorder. In the adoption of the plan of 
organization of the county, the southern mode 
prevailed over the New- York plan, and the affairs 
of the county were administered by three com¬ 
missioners. The present county and township 
plan of organization was adopted in 1850. 

EARLY HISTORY OP DIXON. 

Fifty-two years ago the first log cabin was erect¬ 
ed on the site of Dixon. In 1828, ten years after 
Illinois was admitted as the 22d State into the 


Union, a Canadian half-breed, named Joseph Ogee, 
was induced to come here and establish a ferry 
by FatherDixon, who at that time was Government 
mail contractor between Galena and Peoria. The 
tide of emigration was then at its height from 
the southern part of the State to the “lead mines” 
at Galena. A large proportion of these early ad¬ 
venturers crossed Rock river at this point, and 
the ferry soon proved to be a very profitable 
undertaking. 

In 1829, Ogee’s Ferry having become one of the 
principal points of accomodation along the route 
to the mines, a post office was established here 
an l a Mr. Gay appointed post-master. 

Mr. John Dixon, the founder of our town came 
here April 11, 1830. He purchsed the ferry, and 
from that date the place, as a point for crossing 
the river, became known as “Dixon’s Ferry." 
Mr. Dixon was appointed post master at “Ogee’s 
Ferry” in September,-and in 1834 the name of the 
post office was changed to “ Dixon’s Ferry.’ The 
banks of Rock River at the present site of Dixon 
were gently sloping to the waters edge; covered 
with grass—not abrupt as at present. Teams were 
loaded and landed wherever the ferry boat struck 
a suitable place on the shores. The ferry boat 
was propelled by the old fashioned “setting pole,” 
attended with any amount of fatigue. It*was one 
of the schools of patience in its day. A rope 
ferry, similar to the one now at Grand Detour, suc¬ 
ceeded this primitive institution in 1835. A rope 
was stretched across the river, from the top of 
strong posts placed upon either bank of the river, 
at Galena street, and with the lee-board as tnotive 
power, more rapid and far easier transportation 
was secured. This ferry was the only crossing on 
Rock river below Rockford, and in 1832 it was the 
only crossing for a greater distance than that. 

At this time Chicago was only known as Fort 
Dearborn, a frontier post with a few small huts 
collected about it. The settlers about what is now 
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t be city of Rockford were obliged to come to 
Dixon for their mail matter, and north and west 
of us, for thirty or forty miles, there was no settle¬ 
ment. Dixon's Ferry naturally became a point of 
considerable importance, and when the 

broke out in 1832, this place became the rendez¬ 
vous of the United States troops and the raw 
levies that were raised for the defense of the 
frontier, as it proved to be a central position for 
the speedy and successful maneuvering of troops 
and their supplies. 

A treaty had been made in 1804 with the Sac 
and Fox Indians, in which these powerful tribes 
ceded to the United Stales all their lands lying 
east of the Mississippi, and agreed to remove to 
lands west of that river. Black Hawk and other 
chiefs not being present when the treaty was 
made, refused to be bound by it. In 1831 Black 
Hawk and his baud (known as the British Baud of 
Sac Indians) crossed the river to their old homes 
at the mouth of Rock river, but after preparations 
of war were made for his extermination, he nego¬ 
tiated a treaty and returned to the west side of the 
Mississippi, receiving liberal presents of goods 
and provisions from the Government, and prom, 
ised never to return without the consent of the 
President of the United States or the Governor of 
Illinois. But on the 6th of April, 1832, he again 
recrossed the Mississippi with his entire band 
and their woman and children, and soon com¬ 
menced his march up the river, intending to take 
posession of the Kishwaukee country on the uper 
Rock river, claimed to have been given him by the 
Potawattomies. 

Father Dixon was early advised of the approach 
of the Black Hawk baud of Indians, and would 
have abandoned his home, and sought safety else¬ 
where, but his faith in humanity was of that 
kind (hat “Hopeth all things, ol all men”—even 
the Indians. A leading Winnebago chief, Pacli- 
inka, (Crane' in English) had told him that the 
Winuebagoes held posession of the lands through 
which the Sacs would have to move, and that they 
would not dare injure the white friends of his na¬ 
tion. So Father Dixon was here when the savage 
army passed, early in May. He so arranged his 
family and hired help as to ascertain the force of 
the hostiles. This he accomplished without ex¬ 
citing their suspicions. His estimate gave them 
six hundred men. The band encamped at a 
spring a few hundred yards above the ferry.—now 
submerged by reason of the dam. 

On the 12th of May Governor Reynolds was at 
Dixon’g Ferry, with about eighteen hundred 
mounted rifleman, under command of General 
Whitesides, awaiting the arrival of General Atkin- 
bou’s forces of the regular army, coming up the 
river with army stores, provisions, and the general 
impediments of a moving army. 

Immediately after the arrival of the forces at 
Dixon's Ferry, General Whitesides sent a party of 


four men, a guide and interpreter, under com¬ 
mand of Captain John Dement (then State Treas¬ 
urer) to Shabbona’s Grove, just within the bord¬ 
ers of the present county of Dekalb, to warn the 
friendly Potawattomie chief, Shabbona, who lived 
there upon a small reservation with his family and 
a few followers; not to allow Black Hawk to come 
upon his lands to live. Losing their way the sec¬ 
ond day out, they came across four Sac Indians 
in a grove some distance north east of Shabbo- 
na's grove. From these Indians they learned that 
Black Hawk was encamped on a stream but 
a few miles distant; that he had his old men, 
women and children with him; that they were 
in a starving condition, and were going over to 
Mud creek to hunt. 

Just before Captain Dement and his party re¬ 
turned to Dixon's Ferry from Shabbona’s Grove, 
Major Stillman was permitted, contrary to the 
advice of Father Dixon, to advance up the river 
and spy out the hostile camp. Major Stillman 
was at the Ferry when General Whitesides arriv¬ 
ed; he had command of a small battalion of green" 
volunteers, who, in their inexperience, were eager 
to get a shot at an Indian. On the evening of the 
15th or 16th of May, Stillman encamped on a 
small stream near Kishvvaukee creek in what is 
now Ogle county, about thirty miles from Dixon. 
He was about five miles distant from Black Hawk’s 
camp on Kishvvaukee creek, but did not know it. 
Soon after, becoming aware of the immediate 
presence of an armed force, Black Hawk sent a 
small party of braves to a mound about a mile 
and a half from Stillman's camp where they dis¬ 
played a flag of truce. They were discovered by 
some of the men, who, without reporting to their 
commander, and with out orders, hastily mounted 
and rode towards the Indians. These, not under¬ 
standing this sudden movement, and apparently 
suspicious, commenced to retreat towards the 
camp of their chief. The whites dashed after them, 
fired and killed two of their number and cap¬ 
tured two more, the others escaped, still pursued 
by the reckless volunteers. When Black Hawk 
and his war chief, Ne-o-pope, saw them dashing 
down upon their camp—their flag of trace disre¬ 
garded, they raised the terrible war-whoop and 
prepared for the fray. 

It was now the turn of the volunteers to retreat, 
which they did with wonderful celerity. Suppos¬ 
ing they were pursued by a thousand savage war- 
rters, the flying rascals rushed through the camp 
spreading terror and consternation among their 
comrades. The wildest confusion ensued, there 
was “mounting in hot haste;” and the efforts of 
the officers to rally the troops were without avail. 
The panic was complete; every man seemed bent 
upon saving his scalp, and fled, never stopping 
until they reached Dixon's Ferrv or some other 
place of safety. It is said that the first man to 
reach Dixon was a Kentucky lawyer not unknown 
to fame in Jo Daviess county, who reported that 
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every man in Stillman’s command had been kill¬ 
ed except himself. Nearly every man, as he came 
straggling back to the Ferry during the night, had 
a like report to make. It is a well known fact 
that Stillman’s men were well supplied with 
whisky, and that many of them were drunk, which 
may account for their rash act in firing upon the 
white flag in utter disregard of all rules of warfare 
recognized, even among the Indians. On the 
approach of day the order was given for a forced 
march to the fatal field, and about sixteen hund¬ 
red of the volunteers moved out, leaving two 
hundred men to guard the Ferry; but the enemy 1 
had gone, the main body moving northward, and 
the rest scattering in small bands to avenge the 
death of their people upon unoffending settlers. 
Eleven of Stillman’s men were killed. Their 
mutilated remains were gathered and buried, and 
the place is known as “Stillman's run ” to this 
day. It is supposed that nearly ail of those that 
were killed were not in the first melee, as all but 
two or three of the bodies were found on the side of 
the creek upon which Stillman camped; they were 
probably unable to get to their horses before the 
savages dashed through their camp. Being out of 
provisions the pursuing army were obliged to re¬ 
turn to Dixon's Ferry, to await the arrival of the 
boats. This defeat was the opening of hosti'i- 
ties, and justice compels the impartial historian 
to record that the whites were the aggressors. 

After the arrival of their provisions the Indians 
were followed to Fox river. The term of enlist¬ 
ment having expired the volunteers demanded to 
be dismissed They were mustered out on the 26th 
or 27th of May, and a new call issued for volun¬ 
teers. Whitesides and two or three hundred vol¬ 
unteers remained in arms for the protection of 
the settlers until the new levies could be organiz¬ 
ed. These, with several companies of regulars, 
made their headquarters at Dixon’s Ferry. Rang¬ 
ing companies were formed to keep up communi¬ 
cation between the lead mine region and more 
Southern counties. Major Riley, of the United 
States army, converted the former residence of 
O. W. Kellogg, at Kellogg’s Grove, thirty-seven 
miles north-east of Dixon, into a small, well ap¬ 
pointed stockade, and other temporary fortifica¬ 
tions were raised in different localities. 

The fatal act of Stillman’s men precipitated all 
the horrors of Indian border warfare upon the white 
settlements in Jo Daviess county, as it then exist¬ 
ed, and in the adjoining portions of Michigan 
Territory. Nor is it certain that all the outrages 
were perpetrated by the “British Band.” It is 
certain that young Potawottomies and Winneba- 
(joes joined Black Hawk, and, after the war sud¬ 
denly closed at Bad Axe, it was ascertained that 
many of the murders had been committed by these 
Indians. Among the first results of “Stillman’s 
defeat ” was the descent of about seventy Indi¬ 
ans upon an unprotected settlement at Indian 
Creek, where they massacred fifteen men, women 


and children, and captured two young women, 
Sylvia and Rachel Hall. These girls, seventeen 
and fifteen years old respectively, were afterwards 
brought in by Winuebagoes to Gratiot Grove, and 
were ransomed for two thousand dollars in horses, 
wampum and trinkets. Part of the compensation 
agreed upon by General Dodge for their ransom, 
was paid to “ Whirling Thunder ” one of the Win¬ 
nebago chiefs, at Dixon’s Ferry. 

The attrocities perpetrated by the Indians upon 
the bodies of their victims, aroused the vengeance 
of the settlors and miners, many oi whom had 
■ previously felt, that the Indians were not so much 
in fault, and had needlessly been provoked to 
bloodshed. Unexpected and mortifying as the 
beginning of this war had been, its relingishment 
was not dreamed of, and every effort was made to 
ensure future protection. A fair wagon road was 
taade from Dixon's Ferry to Rock Island, which 
was the base of supplies A no ther road, but more 
imperfect, was made from Rock Island to Fort 
Koshkanoug (near Madison, Wisconsin) and to 
other temporary fortifications. Conforming to the 
inevitable, a fort was constructed on the North 
side of the river, consisting of two block houses 
within an inclosure made by a breastwork of sod 
and earth four and a half feet high, and abutting 
on the river a few rods west of the ferry. The 
north-east block kouse was, two stories high, and 
was so arranged as to command the north and 
east sides of the fort. Here Captain Palmer was 
stationed with one company of U. S. Infantry to 
guard the ferry, thus affording a safe and speedy 
passage to passing troops at all times, endearing 
himself to citizens and soldiers alike by his gen¬ 
tlemanly bearing and deportment. 

On Saturday, May 19th, Sergeant Fred Stahl 
(now a respected citizen of Galena) and four pri¬ 
vates, with John Winters, the mail contractor, tor 
guide, left Galena to bear dispatches to General 
Atkinson, wno had arrived at Bixon's Ferry. On 
the evening of that day they were ambuscaded by 
Indians just at the edge of Buffalo Grove, now in 
Ogle county. One of the party was instantly 
killed and the others narrowly escaped to Galena. 

May 23, Felix St. Vrain, agent for the ’Sacs and 
Foxes, bearer of dispatches, (eft General Atkin¬ 
son’s head quarters, at Dixon’s Ferry, accompa¬ 
nied by six men. At Buffalo Grove they found 
the body of the volunteer that had been killed a 
few days before, and buried it. The next day 
(24th) they wAre attacked by a party of thirty Indi¬ 
ans, near “ Kelloggls old place.” St. Vrain and 
three others were killed. The remaining three 
escaped and arrived at Galena on the morning of 
the 26th. 

On the 15th of June, the new levies of three 
thousand vdlunteers, in camp, at Fort Wilburn, 
near La Salle, were formed into three brigades, 
under command of General Atkinson. The first 
brigade was commanded by General Alexander 
Posey; the second by .General Milton R. Alexan- 
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der, and the third by General James D. Henry. 
They moved to Dixon’s Ferry a few days after. 

Captain John Dement was elected Major of a 
spy battalion, consisting of three companies of 
about 140 men, belonging to General Posey's bri¬ 
gade. Major Dement was sent in advance of the 
main force to report Indian depredations that had 
been committed in the Bureau woods, to Colonel 
Taylor at Dixon’s Ferry. After scouring the woods 
he arrived at the river the evening of the second or 
third day. He arrived just after two companies of 
regulars had been driven in from an attempt 
to keep open the road between Galena and Dixon. 
Taylor met Dement as he arrived, and informed 
him that he had come just in time—that he had 
just the place for him, and directed him to swim 
his horses across the river in the morning, and 
roceive^his orders. In Major Dement’s command 
were men who had held nearly every office in the 
State from Governor down. His men were fatigu¬ 
ed from their long ride and expected a short rest 
when they arrived at the river. Dement, although 
ready to do his duty without flinching, was desir¬ 
ous of not appearing anxious to got his men pre- 
maturly into a fight, when the regulars could not 
hold their own, and a large force of volunteers 
were so soon to arrive; he therefore requested 
Colonel Taylor, when he should deliver him his 
orders, to read them to his men, that they might 
know that he (Demeift) was not responsible for 
the movement. As they were ready to start, Tay¬ 
lor read the orders, and then addressed the men 
in a very abrupt manner, alluding to the unfor¬ 
tunate propensity of the Illinois militja for run¬ 
ning away, and said that if they wished to sacri¬ 
fice the reputation of the militia, already so poor, 
they had an opportunity to do so. Major Dement 
replied, in a rather unmilitary manner, that the 
discontent Taylor alluded to was greatly exagger¬ 
ated, find its cause by no means understood, and 
allusion to the courage of the soldiers, unjust and 
entirely uncalled for from men who, with the 
experience of the regular army, would entrench 
themselves behind walls and send to the front men 
who had never seen service. Then telling his 
men that* none need obey his orders to march 
that didn’t wish to go, he moved off, and all, save 
one man, followed, and he came up after they had 
gone a short distance. By evening they arrived at 
the stockade at Kellogg’s grove, and encamped. In 
the morning, learning that an Indian trail had 
been seen four or five miles from the gtove, he call¬ 
ed for twenty-five volunteers to go and investigate; 
these were immediately forthcoming, and among 
them were the only captains he had in his com¬ 
mand. These men started just before sunrise, leav¬ 
ing Major Dement giving instructions to those 
who should remain, and, on reaching the edge of 
the grove they discovered seven Indians a few 
hundred yards on the prairie. The cry of “ Indi¬ 
ans ” waB raised, the men in the grove spang to 
their horses in confusion, and by the time Major 
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Dement had brought them to order and finished 
his instructions, the volunteers were a mile out 
on the prairie in pursuit. Being splendidly mount¬ 
ed Major Dement rapidly overtook a number of 
them, but several were too far in advance; the In¬ 
dians making for another grove some two miles 
away, where Dement was convinced a large num¬ 
ber of Indians lay concealed. Findingit was im¬ 
possible to overtake some five or six who were in 
advance, on arriving at a ridge some four hundred 
yards from the grove to which the Indians were 
running, he halted the remainder of his men and 
formed line. As he feared, on nearing the grove 
those in advance were received with a warm fire, 
which killed two and wounded a third, and with 
hidious yells a large body of Indians poured from 
the grove, extending to the right and left, to out¬ 
flank the little band, and rapdily approached. 
They were all mounted, stripped to the skin, and 
painted for battle. As the Indians reached the 
bodies of the dead soldiers, a large number sur¬ 
rounded them, clubbing and striking the lifeless 
remains. A volley from the rifles of Major De- 
ment's men killed two or three at this point, hut 
by the time two or three men had reached the 
ridge, the Indians were close upon them, and were 
on both flanks. Theincame an exciting race for 
the grove, Indians yelling, bullets flying, and woe 
to the man whose horse stumbled or gave out! 
Here occured an unfortunate circumstance; three 
men whose horses had strayed dnring the .night, 
had, early in the morning, gone out in search of 
them, and were now caught on one of the flanks; 
the Indians swept over them, killing every one. 
These men, however, died bravely as the bodies 
of five Indians found near them proved. The men 
in the grove, hearing the firing and yelling, in¬ 
stead of remaining in ambush as they had been 
instructed, mounted in hot haste and started to 
the rescue of their comrades. On discovering the 
superior force of the Indians, they fell hack again. 
Dement and his volunteers reached the grove 
almost neck and neck with the Indians, sprang 
from their horses, and occupied the log house and 
barn, there situated. On the least exposed side of 
the house was a work-bench; over this Dement 
threw his bridle rein, and most of the horses in¬ 
stinctively huddled together at this house, as if 
conscious of danger. As the Indians swarmed 
into the grove and covered themselves, an ominous 
stillness for some minutes prevailed, which was 
soon broken by the sharp crack! crack! of many 
rifles. The floor of the log house was torn up, 
port holes made, and the men ordered to expose 
themselves as little as possible; the best marks¬ 
men, and best rifles were placed at the port holes, 
and a lively fire was kept up by the little garrison.' 
Finding they made no impression, the Indians 
turned their attention to shooting the horses, 
some twenty-five of which they killed. It Was 
unpleasant to the volunteers, who rode their own 
horses, to hear the crack of the rifle and the 
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heavy thud of the bullet, and see some favorite 
horse spring as the ball struck it. After a sharp 
contest of an hour or two, the Indians withdrew, 
leaving nine dead, and losing probably several 
others, killed and wounded. Reinforcements were 
sent for the relief of Dement, from Dixon’s Ferry, 
hut too late to assist him, or follow the retreating 
body of Indians. 

It is a remarkable fact that this was the first 
instance during this war, where the Indians were 
defeated and the position of the volunteers held 
until reinforcements came up. Previous to this 
the detachments of troops were always driven 
back to the main army by the overwhelming num¬ 
bers of Indians. After this fight the Indians 
would not come to open battle of their own voli¬ 
tion, with the whites, and the only fights that 
occured were when the soldiers overtook the 
Indians in their retreat; which style of warfare 
continued until hostilities ceased with Black 
Hawk’s surrender, in Angust. 

General Atkinson commenced his slow and cau¬ 
tious march up the river about the 25th of June, 
and finally reached Lake Koshkanong, Wiscon¬ 
sin, where he was joined by General Alexander's 
brigade, and then continued his march to White 
river or Whitewater, where he was joined by Pos¬ 
ey’s brigade and Major Dodge. General Alexand¬ 
er, General Henry and Major Dodge were sent to 
Fort Winnebago for supplies. Here they heard 
that Black Hawk was making his way towards 
the Wisconsin river, and, disobeying orders, Hen¬ 
ry and Dodge started in pursuit, (General Alexan¬ 
der and his brigade returned to General Atkinson) 
struck the broad fresh trail of the Indians and fol¬ 
lowed them with tireless energy. Black Hawk 
was overtaken at Wisconsin river, and his braves 
offered battle to enable the woman and children to 
cross the river. Th^ battle of Wisconsin Heights, 
at which the Indians were badly whipped by our 
troops, was fought on the 22d of July, 1832. 
Skirmishing commenced a little after noon, but 
the heaviest fighting was about sunset. About 10 
o’clock p. si., the men bivouacked for rest on their 

The next morning not an Indian remained on 
the east side of the Wisconsin. General Henry 
pushed back for supplies and General Atkinson's 
forces coming up, the pursuit was renewed, and tne 
battle of Bad Axe was fought August 2,1832. This 
battle terminated the war, and Black Hawk’s sur¬ 
render, subsequent visit to Washington, and re¬ 
turn to his people in Iowa, are events familiar to 
the reader. 

At the close of the war the United States tro op 
that had not previously been discharged, were 
mustered out, at Dixon's Ferry. The pack horses 
from all the territory between Dixon and the Wis¬ 
consin river, the mining region and the scene of 
Black Hawk's defeat, were gathered and corralled 
here, preparatory to being driven further jsouth 
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for sale in more densely settled portions of the 
State. The wounded and sick soldiers wore 
brought here and carefully nursed and cared for. 

By the terms of General Scott’s treaty at Rock 
Island, the Winnebago Indians were to have 
40,000 rations of bacon and flour, as a remunera¬ 
tion for the sufferings they had endured dnring 
the summer, by the occupation of their hunting 
grounds. The rations for the Rock River band of 
that nation wore moved here in boats irom Rock 
Island, and Father Dixon appointed to distribute 
it to the Indians at his discretion. 

It is an interesting circumstance that at this 
remote outpost of civilization there met a num¬ 
ber of men since lamons or infamous, in their 
country’s history: Scott and Taylor, the latter 
then a subordinate officer; Baker, whose eloquence 
and heroic death have endeared his memory to 
his countrymen; Anderson tho Defender of Fort 
Sumpter: Abraham Lincoln, and lastly, Jefferson 
Davis—were all here in their country's service. 

Duriug this war, and, in fact, for years after, 
Father Dixon’s log house was a 11 house'of call” 
for the traveler and the wandering tribes of red 
men. There might have been seen the raw boned 
Hoosier bound for the lead mines, yellow breeched 
Sucker with his boat shaped “prarie schooner," 
with four, five or six yoke of oxen; the tramping 
hunter, the Pottawatomie, the cunning’Winne¬ 
bago, or the treacherous Sioux; all these were 
welcomed under the hospitable roof of the white 
haired pioneer, whom the Indians called Na-chu- 
sa—the white haired—and were made to keep the 
peace with one another .about the friendly fireside 
of him whom both the red and the white man 
loved and respected 

Early in the spring of 1833 the Winnebago- 
Indians became restive, and many families again 
abandoned the homes to which they had so recent¬ 
ly returned. Father Dixon’s old counselor could 
not talk so assuring of his own tribe as in 1832. He 
frankly admitted the trouble that was likely to 
follow, and faithfully said that the temper of his 
people was too uncertain for assured peace. The 
peaceful family in the old log house was broken 
up and Mother Dixon, with the children, went to 
Peoria county, and remained there until the war 
cloud passed over. Tae last of the Indians 1 ft 
in 1836. 

Soon after the final removal of the Indians the 
settling of tho country commenced in earnest, 
most of the Immigration being (rom Kentucky and 
Tennesee, and taking up claims in and near to the 
groves. Claim stakes were stuck or other marks 
made with a plow, ora commencement made upon 
a log house, until in 1836-7 the prairie lands skirt¬ 
ing the timber were all marked. These marks of 
possession could not be violated by any “claim 
jumper” with impunity. Mr. Dixon beingthe first 
settler on the N. E. Qr. of Sec. 5, 21, 9, secured title 
to it from the Government under the pre-emption 
laws, and laid it off into town lots in 18=11 or '35; a 
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Mr. Bennett, from Galena, making the survey. 
The original-plat included forty acres of land, run¬ 
ning from the river one-half block south of 
Third Street, and from one-half block east of Otta¬ 
wa street to one.half block west of Peoria street. 
Subsequently the quarter section on the north 
bank of the river was platted under the name ol 
North Dixon. To this last lias been added Stead¬ 
man's Addition, on the east side: and to the plat on 
south side of the river have been added Dement's, 
Morrill's, and Hine's Additions, which in the 
aggregate cover an area sufficient for a population 
of many thousand more than reside here at pres- 


randum: -‘Young Potawattomie looks sneaking. 
Came back to get feather springs made—made 
feather springs.” 

During the Black Hawkwar a Mr. Tilson estab¬ 
lished himself ns an army suttler and trader, in 
this building. In the winter of 1833 and 1834, 
it was devoted to a school house where, unpreten¬ 
tiously It was the pioneerof the more costly school 
edifices of our town. Its teacher and only one of 
its scholars survive to live in memory of its 
feeble infancy. There are structures where better 
facilities can be had for a sound education, but 
none are found where more genuine good feeling 
prevails than existed in that same old log house. 


In 1833 and a part of ’34, a Mr. Martin had a 
small store in the two story block honse erected 
on the north bank of the river during the Black 
Hawk war, where the prime necessities of life: 
pipes, tobacco, tea, coffee, and sugar were sold to 
meet the wants of advancing civilization. Life’s 
luxuries: shoes, boots and clothes were not yet 
so imperative. 

The first house was erected a few yards north of 
Main street, and across what is now Peoria street, 
a part of it being on J. M. Cropsey's lot, and tno 
rest—for it was over ninety feet long—extending 
across Peoria street. When Mr. Dixon came here 
a portion of the hewed part of the cabin, or “ block 
house,” .[see engraving] had been built by Ogee. 
Mr. Dixon bought the unfinished cabin and leaving 
it in that condition, added the double cabin of 
rough logs, and subsequently finished the “block” 
part and connected it to the other building by the 
addition of “split shakos ” (shown in the picture) 
The chimneys were built of stone, partly on the 
outside of the house; the small lean to on the 
north side (shown at the left of the picture) wa» 
the modest kitchen for the whole edifice. 

In the two story part Father Dixon exchanged 
commodities with the Indians. The following 
extracts from an old day book, will show the na¬ 
ture of hfs dealings with the red man: 

Chief Crane,—Pachunka. Grey Head Potawattomie. 


Two shirts 
Tobacco, 
Two combs 


Salt 


Gun wot 

Steel on ax 2 

Making spear out of file 2 
Bushing gun 1 

Mending hoe 1 

Blanket 23 

Squaw ax 2 

Shirt 4 

Looking glass 2 

Flints 1 

Two knives 3 

the curious 
the Indians 


§K_ 

Mending ax 
One pair red leggius 
It is interesting to glance 
names and descriptions of son 
trading with Father Dixon a half century ago; 
among hie customers were: “Old Blue Coat” 
“Squirrel Cheeks,” “Yellow Man, the old blind 
man’s son,” “Sour Head Ox,” “Doctor’s Hus¬ 
band,” “Raw Bone Black Face,” “Limpy,” “Con¬ 
sumption,” “Blinky,” “Daddy Walker,” “Man 
that has a sick wife,” “Old Grey Head’s fat son,” 
“Canoe Thief,” “Old White Head Potawattomie’s 
son," to this account is appended the meino- 


The house faced me south, being placed at a 
slight angle to the'liver, and directly in front ap¬ 
proached the road from Fort Clark—now Peoria- 
then the great thoroughfare to the lead mines a*, 
the north. It was finally destroyed in 1845, and 
nothing now remains to mark the spot where the 
venerable father of our town first made his home 
in the Rock river valley. 

The second house on the south side of the river, 
was built by James Dixon just back of where Ex¬ 
change block now stands. It was a log building 
about sixteen feet square, and in a small “IcanHto,” 
built against the east side of the honse, was the 
village post office where Father Dixon deslributed 
to the early settlers what litte mail found its way 
so far from civilization. This honse, togethci 
with the block house on the north side of the river, 
disappeared about 1835. The original mansion 
was converted into a tavern in 1835, and Chapman 
& liamiltou opened a “store” in the block part in 
the early part of 1830. About this time Fathei 
Dixon, who had continued to run the ferry for sev¬ 
eral years, and who had done a limited amount 
of trading with the Indians during all his stay at 
the ferry, moved to his farm which was south-west 
of the town. Ills farm residence was a few yards 
south-east of where the Northwestern depot now 
stands, and was then conslderd quite out of town. 
In the autumn of 1830 there were, besides the orig¬ 
inal mansion and James Dixon’s honse before 
described, a small frame house, nearly opposite 
James Dixon’s. That was Mr. Hamilton’s resi¬ 
dence, erected in 1835. It will be remembered ns 
the small building that a few years ago stood just 
east of Pinckney’s block. It is said to have been 
the first frame building erected in the place. A 
little fnrtlicrenst on the opposite side of the street 
from Mr. Hamilton’s was a bnilding, also crrect- 
ol in 1835. This house was built by James Wilson, 
a “bachelor forlorn,” and was used by him as a 
blacksmith shop until 1837, when the finishing 
touches wore put on, floor laid, et*. It was then 
used as a Court House. The first Court of Ogle 
county, before mentioned, was held in it. It was 
afterwards used for an office by the Engineers of 
the old internal improvement system. Originally, 
it was a one story building, but, as the grade of 
Main street was lowered at this point, a basement 
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was formed, which gave it the appearance of a 
two’story structure. The destruction of this build¬ 
ing was of recent date. Another log building, 
torn down only two years ago, was located on the 
corner of Water and Hennepin streets, and was 
built by Dr. Forrest, the original claimant of the 
Woodford farm. Col. Johnson “kept boarders” 
in a log building’’ located a block further west, on 
the corner now occupied by E. B. Baker's building. 
The above, with several uncovered frames in diff¬ 
erent parts of the place, couslilucd the entire town 
of Dixon in the fall of 1836. 

The inhabitauts of the town at that time were 
James P. Dixon, Peter McKenney, Samuel John¬ 
son, J ude W. Hamilton, James B. Barr, and E. W. 
Hines, with their families. Those without fami¬ 
lies were Dr. Oliver Everett, Smith Gilbraith, and 
James Wilson. Daniel B. McKenney, was also 
here at that time. Caleb Tallmage, Geo. A. Mar¬ 
tin, E. W. Covili, and Stephen Fuller lived on 
farms in the immediate neighborhood. 

As soon as settlements had been established 
in various places, regular lines of stage coaches 
were established; the more important ones were 
the lines from here t<. Naperville and C liicago, one 
running by way of Troy Grove to Ottawa, and one 
running to Peoria, by way of Windsor and Prince¬ 
ton . These lines all concentrated here and passed 
on to Galena. 

In the early settlement of this region every 
dwelling house was a place of entertainment, and 
the hospitable dwellers of the then hastily erected 
houses, most of which were of logs, were always 
ready to furnish the weary traveler with the best 
that the country could afford. But as the travel 
through this new country increased it. became 
necessary that a town of the size and import¬ 
ance Dixon had attained, should be well provided 
with with more extensive accomodations than 
the private dwellings could afford. But Dixon 
was equal to the demand; in the space of four or 
five years, three hotels sprang into existence in 
the place. The first hotel, built as such, was the 
“Western,” opened during the winter of 1836-7 by 
Horace Thompson and Peter McKenney. It was 
what is now the northern part of the Revere House, 
on Hennepin street. Then followed the Rock 
River House, in 1837, by Crowell & Wilson. This 
house was afterwards named the “Phenix,” and 
was finally destroyed by fire in 1846. Abont 1840 
iollowed the “Dixon House ” by Henry McKen¬ 
ney, or. Main street, since removed, and virtually 
rebuilt and refitted on Galena street, and was 
the large frame building now opposite the Opera 

In 1837 the number of familes had increased to 
thirteen, and during this year the first school house 
was erected, and a school opened the following 
year under charge of Mr. Howland Bicknell. This 
building was a small, one story frame structure, 
paid for by private subscription, and for three 
years was the only public building in the village. 


and at once served the purpose of Court House, 
Meeting House, Town Hall, School House, etc. 
At the close of 1838 the number of familes had 
increased to forty. In 1839 Dixon was chosen 
as the seat of justice for Lee county, and the fol¬ 
lowing year the Court House was built at a cost 
of §7,0o0, and was paid for in donations from the 
citizens, Father Dixon donating eighty acres ol 
land, which has since become a part of the town 
plat. The U. S. Land Ofticce was moved here 
from Galena, in the antumn of this year. 

In June 1841 Dixon was spoken of as “a con¬ 
siderable village with many neat dwellings,” etc. 
and in 1813 we find the village giving its forty- 
four votes “for incorporation. - ’ During this year 
the first church edifice was erected in Dixon, 
namely, -the old Methodist church building on 
Second street, since more familiarly known as 
the “old High School building.” 

In 1843 there was a town here, as we see, but 
was a “town” only in name; there were, as yet, 
but few attractions in the place that would of 
themselves create a town. The great drawback 
was the wild and unsettled condition of the 
country. There was as yet no milling advantages; 
the settlers in and around the embryo city Were 
compelled to go long distances for flour, and Chi¬ 
cago was the nearest market, and, many times, 
a week would be consumed in transporting one 
wagon load of grain, and oftentimes the expense 
of this transportation wonld consume the entire 
amount received for the products sold. But it 
was the “County Seat,” and with a firm belief in 
the future proud destiny of the place, people 
located here. 

In 1845 the village reached a population of 400. 
and it had four religions denominations: Metho¬ 
dist, Baptist, Episcopal gnd Congregational; a 
select and one district school,—with an attend" 
ance of seventy-live pupils in the two schools, 
and twenty-seven establishments doing business 
in the usual lines represented in a country town. 

Up to 1850 Dixon did not improve much, indeed, 
no towns throughout the northern part of the 
State progressed at :his time. The State suffered 
from indebtedness and loss of credit occasioned 
by the vast appropriations made for the visionary 
and disastrous internal improvements. The fear 
of taxation stopped immigration almost entirely 
for a season, and commerce and agricultural in- 
tercsts languished for want of means of communi¬ 
cation with the outside world. 

The winter of 1846-7 the first bridge was erect¬ 
ed across Rock river at this point, but it was of 
very short duration, for it is recorded that the south 
half of the work raised with such fond anticipa¬ 
tions of bringing great prosperity to the rising 
young town in the immediate future, was swept 
away by the treacherous tide the 20th of March 
1847. In 1850 a miil dam was placed across the 
river, and the village soon began to assume im¬ 
portance as a manufacturing town. A saw mill 
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was placed on the north side of the river, the same 
year, and in 1851 the erection of a large flour mill 
was commenced on the south side; these were soon 
followed by other mills, foundery and machine 
shop, etc. 

In May, 1851, the population of Dixon was esti¬ 
mated at seven or eight hundred. There was then 
in the thriving village a printing office, eight or 
ten stores, “and several prolessional men and 
mechanics in all departments of trade;’’ two 
church buildings, three hotels, a livery stable and 
a market. Frotji this time until the war Dixon 
improved with great rapidity. The subject of the 
prospective Central railroad was already being agi¬ 
tated by the newspaper, and the town and its pros¬ 
pects became more widely known. Those who 
were here at that day, will remember the great 
thrill of excitement that electrified the village 
when they beheld the Engineers approaching, ami 
the many wonderful predictions that were made 
of the future progress oi Dixon. With great sus¬ 
pense did the people watch the progress of this 
road, fearful at every delay that it might fall 
through and ruin the fair prospects of the promis 
ing town, but, by a degree of patience commendu- 
ble in the extreme, they waited long, until at last 
they were gladeued by the news that track laying 
had been commenced, with the assurance that it 
would be pushed forward with all possible dili¬ 
gence. Finally, in January, 1835, their eyes be¬ 
held, in reality, the locomotive and beam its wel¬ 
come scream, upon two roads instead of one, as 
the “ Dixon Air Line ” had reached Dixon about 
the same time. With the approach of the rail 
roads, came many strangers from near and far. 11 
stimulated trade, and had a reviving influences 
every-where The prosperity of the town was no 
longer a matter of conjecture but an established 
fact. In August of this year there were one huml 
red and twenty eight places of business occupying 
stores, offices, shops, etc., among them two print 
ing offices, four hotels, two planing mills, a saw 
mill, foundery and machine shop, and a flouring 
mill in Dixon. Before the close of 1855 the popu 
latiou of the town had increased to 3,000. Another 
feature worthy of note is the relative character of 
the buildings erected before and after the railways 
reached here. The ideas of the people became 
enlarged, and with that growth came pride— pride 
in the appearance of their dwellings aud places of 
business. The spirit of rivalry between towns 
and villages, too, was high, and as the result of this 
rivalry, stimulated into life by the railways, we 
point with pardonable pride to our public build¬ 
ings, business blocks and elegant residences. 

All this growth and improvement was not the 
work of ill-advised speculation, uor the result of un¬ 
warranted ambition by our citizens, but the needs 
of the place called for it, for the accommodation 
of the new comers that wore constantly arriving, 
and for the increased trade that naturally found 
its way to our city. 


From 1853 to 1859 Dixon luxuriated in the name 
of “town.” The ambition of our citizens was 
arroused to such a pitch that the name of town 
was too insignificaant, and consequenly a charter 
was obtained from the State Legislature, and 
the city was organized by the election of city offi¬ 
cers, March 7th, 1859. And now a new order of 
things was inaugurated. More attention was paid 
to laying and repairing sidewalks, and keeping the 
streets in good condition, and initial steps were 
taken toward a more complete system of public 
schools than the place had before enjoyed. 

The incorporation of Dixon was certainly a step 
in the right direction. It was a logical conclusion 
destined to follow a wise forethought and careful 
management. Perhaps none could take more 
pride in the consumation of this wise step than 
Father Dixon, who had lived to see advancement 
stamped upon each succeeding year, until the seal 
of “success” was placed upon the enterprise 
commenced thirtv-nine years before. 

The shrieking locomotive thunders over the 
blufl' where once the Buffalo paused to look down 
upon the humble home of the pioneer; the red 
deer made his lair under the shade of giant 
oaks, where now arc busy streets. And where a 
rude but brave soldiery.once pitched their tents in 
the Indian war, is now the silent city of the dead, 
in whose narrow habitations rest the voiceless 
forms of those whose once busy hands and will¬ 
ing hearts, reared for us the homes aud secured for 
us the privileges which we now enjoy. The Buffa¬ 
lo, the red man, the pioneer, the children of the 
white haired, aud finally Nachusa himself, have 
pissed away as a dream; the busy life throbs on 
but they are among ti e things ol the past. 

Having in a brief aud cursory manner sketched 
the career of Dixon, from its infancy to the time it 
became a flourishing city, it becomes now our 
pleasant duty to mention the most prominent of 
its advantages and attractions, as existing at 
present, and in doing this we must touch but 
briefly upon each subject, as they are too numer¬ 
ous to admit of extended description. Among the 
advantages, then, possessed by this city as a place 
of residence, we may mention the steady appre¬ 
ciation of property, accessibility to the leading 
markets; good schools, churches, society, manu¬ 
facturing interests, varied scenery, etc. 

APPRECIATION OP PROPERTY. 

We can not boast of fortunes made here in a 
day by the rapid increase in the valuation of prop¬ 
erty, but investments are always desirable and 
safe. The real estate business of the place is on 
the “improve.” Residence and business lots 
command ready sales and good prices, and it is 
seldom that any one need hold property at a loss. 
It is impossible to give the average price of resi¬ 
dence aud business lots on account of the great 
variation in prices according to location and size, 
but tbey sell at reasonable prices: not losing as 
is a town that has “seen its best days,” nor yet 
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exoritbaut as in the case of some of the western 
towns of rapid, but unhealthy growth. Good in¬ 
ducements are held out by our real estate dealers 
to strangers to settle and become permanent 
citizens. 


LOCATION OP DIXON. 

Dixon is situated on the Illinois Central rail 
road, at its crossing with the Chicago & North- 
Western. It is ninety-eight miles from Chicago, 
by rail. It is on two great trunk lines, one run¬ 
ning north and south through the State, and the 
other running east and west, being the principal 
connecting liDk between the Uuion Pacific, and 
the many lines that diverge from Chicago. By 
either of the above roads we have rapid communi¬ 
cations with the outside world, north, south, east 
and west. Previous to last fall most oi our man 
ufacturing interests snfiered the disadvantage o 
being located a mile from the depots, but now, 
through a concerted movement of the city and 
both rail road companies, the cars are brought to 
the doors of our factories and mills. The follow¬ 
ing figures show the amount of traffic for the 
past year done by the railroads at this point: 

Cars Forw’d. Cars Rec’d. 

C. &N.W. R. R. 3.668 1,308 

HI. C. R. R. 955 1,(113 

Not included in the above there were 1,300 cars 
of coal received upon the Central from Lasalle, 
and transferred to the Northwestern road. 

The ticket sales were as follows: 

C.&N. W. R. R. 832,174.10 


111. C. R. R. 13,337.75 

The town has a great advantage over many in¬ 
land cities in the matter of scenery and pictur¬ 
esque beauty of location, and, as it is on high and 
very rolling ground, the drainage is excellent. To 
i he north and south are broad stretches of fine 
prairie, smooth and unbroken, and studded all 
over with the homes of thrifty farmers; to the east 
and west, and, in fact, all around us, in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity, are beautiful hills, valleys and 
plains. In the summer, when all nature is cloth¬ 
ed in her most beautiful garments of variegated 
charms, it is hard to find a more pleasant place. 
In deed this locality is obtaining quite a notoriety 
as a summer resort, and from the decks of the 
pleasure steamers that sail back and forth upon 
waters of Rock river at this point, can be seen the 
white tents of numerons camping parties, peeping 
out from among the green foliage lining the banks 
and islands. 

SOSE OP THE NATURAL ADVANTAGES. 

Of our city shonld be given in this connection. 
The beautiful Rock river flows through the place, 
furnishing excellent power for maunfactnrrng 
purposes. The valley at this point widens out 
into a vast amphitheater, just wide enough to take 
into its protection this our yonngcity. Of timber 
we have a very good supply of different kinds. 
We have high, rolling prairies and we have level 
prairies, we have timber lands and we have water 
courses—we doubt if a greater diversty of country 


could bo desired The temperature of the climate 
might be classed among the natural advantages. 
The high elevation of the place, good drainage aud 
free circulation of the atmosphere have conduced 
to give Dixon a healthy temperature that must bo 
appreciated by all who visit the town. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 

The scholastic advantages presented by a town 
are always carefully “weighed in the balance,” 
by heads of families who contemplate a change of 
residence. It. is but natural, too, that this matter 
should be closely inquired into, as so much de¬ 
pends upon the facilities afforded the children in 
a community where the public schools are the 
alma maters of s<? large a proportion. The time 
has long since gone by when this matter could be 
ignored, and we are glad to be able to chronicle 
the fact that Illinois has taken the second posi¬ 
tion among the States in the educational cause. 

No better evidence of the intelligence and enter- 
prize which characterize the people of Dixon can 
be given than the tasteful ar.d commodious public 
school buildings of our city, which are alike en¬ 
during monuments to their projectors and build¬ 
ers as well as ornaments to the city. 

The city is divided into two school districts, and 
in the winter of 1808-9, the people of District No. 
5, (north side) at a cost of $20,000, erected a fine 
school building of magnificent appearance, stand¬ 
ing on an elevation near the grove that skirts the 
northern part of our town, aud overlooking every 
portion of the city, the river, its islands, indrongh 
romantic scenery, and the rolling prairi! beyond. 
The building is constructed of brick to the third 
story, wh ich is a Mansard roof, crowned with a 
neat belfry. The ground plan is 54 by 63 feet, and 
including the basement, is four stories high. The 
first and second stories, each thirteen feet high, 
are divided into two school rooms, 25 by 38 feet, 
with a recitation room for each, 10 by 18 feet. 
The Mansard story is one large study-room, 39 by 
48 feet, sixteen feet high, having a rostrum in the 
north end, 10 by 12 feet, with an ante-room open¬ 
ing npon it from either side. The halls are com¬ 
modious and give easy access to each room. 

Mr. C. O. Scndder is principal of the schools on 
the North Side, and they are prospering under his 
careful management. There are now enrolled in 
the different departments about 180 pupils. 

The High School department is tanght by the 
the principal, assisted by Miss Welty, the Gram¬ 
mar School is taught by Miss A. Raymond, Inter¬ 
mediate by Miss M. Yates, and the Primary de¬ 
partment by Mrs. A. C. Holbrook. 

The building on the South Side, in District No. 
1, was erected in the summer of 1869, at a cost of 
$32,000. It is a handsome brick structure of even 
more impostng appearance than its predecessor 
on the North Side. This building, situated as it is 
upon a high eminence in the southern part oi the 
city, near the depots, is the most prominent object 
that meets the gaze of strangers visiting our city. 
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The building, which is 91 by 75 feet, four stories 
high including the basement, is admirably arrang¬ 
ed. each room being large and well adapted to the 
purpose lor which it is used, while the furniture 
consits of modern and most approved patterns. 
The seats provided will accommodate 516 pupils, 
with comfort and convenience. The building con¬ 
tains eight, school rooms, with all the necessary 
recitation rooms, closets, etc., thus arranged: one 
primary and two intermediate rooms on the first 
floor, two intermediate and one grammar room 
on the second floor, and the first grammar and 
high, school rooms on the third floor. 

There are 459 pupils enrolled in the South Side 
Public Schools. 

The schools in this district are under the effic¬ 
ient management of E. C. Smith who has served 
in the capacity of Superintendent oi the South 
Side schools for the past eighteen years. 

The High School is taught by the Superintend¬ 
ent assisted by Miss Emma Goodrich, with an 
attendance of 50 pupils. 

The First Grammar School is taught by Miss 
Adclia Pinckney, with an attendance of 27 pupils; 
and the Second by Miss Nellie Soule, with an 
attendance of 34. 

The First Intermediate is taught by Miss Hattie 
Sterling, with an attendance of 56 pupils; the 
second taught by Miss Ida DeLand numbers 45 
pupils; the third taught by Miss Emma Burnham 
numbers 49 pnpils; and the fourth taught by Miss 
Fannie Murphy numbers 57 pupils. 

The Primary department is taught by Miss 
Amelia McCumsoy, and numbers 51 pnpils. 

North of the Court House, in the 1st Ward, is 
another Primary school where Miss A. G. Curtice 
instructs 45 pupils. West of the Central depot, 
in the 3d Ward, is another small school building 
in which Mrs L. L. Woodwarth instructs47 pupils. 

Since the grade system of instruction was 
aaopted in the South Side schools, beginning 
with 1384, -there has been seventy-two graduates 
from the High School: forty one females andtliity- 
one males. There has been two or three classes 
graduated from the High School on the North 
Side since the adoption of the grade system in 
that district in 1869; the number of graduates we, 
however, were unable to learn. 

The Catholic society has a denominatial school 
with an average atte ndance of 150 scholars, under 
the instruction of fou r Dominican sisters and one 
Novice. The school was started about 1872 in the 
old church building, under the labors of Father 
McDermott, and has been kept up in a prosper¬ 
ous condition ever since. 

In addition to the public schools our city has 
the Eock Eiver University. The building is a 
large brick and stone edifice, five stores high, 
located on a high eminence in the east part of 
the town, and commands n view of the country lor 
many miles in extent all around our city, as well 
as the course of Eock river in its mcanderings 


toward the Father of waters, until it passes from 
the range of sight. The building is constructed 
on an extensive plan and is admirably adapted to 
the purpose for which it was erected. 

The institution has practically settled down to 
a Preparatory and Military Academy, yet, compe¬ 
tent instruction in the Normal, Business, Musi¬ 
cal and Art departments, is provided for those 
wishing such special work. 

The present Board of Management and Instruc¬ 
tion consists of Jay R. Hinckley, President; Maj. 
H. O. Chase, Military Instructor; W. II. Chamb¬ 
erlain, Business Manager; Henry M, Douglass, 
Mrs. Jay E. Hinckley, and Miss Lucy Whiton. 

We can highly recommend Dixon to the people 
throughout the State vtho desire to send their 
young people away to school, as the tuition is 
very light, considering the advantages offered. 
In the matter of board we think that article can 
be obtained here as cheap as anywhere else. 

It seems proper that, in connection with the 
educational facilities, and the society, we should 
mention in a brief manner, 

' OUIt CHURCHES. 

They are all of them handsome, substantial 
buildings, constructed and furnished according to 
mfodern tastes, and present a pleasing and invit¬ 
ing appearance. All the present church structures 
in use, except one, were bnilt within the past 
fourteen years. These buildings are all conveni¬ 
ently large for the wants of this place, and have a 
total seating capacity of over three thousand, but 
upon special occasions can be made to accommo¬ 
date a much greater number. The church prop" 
erty of our city represents a total value of over 
$140,000. Below we give the date of construction, 
size, cost, etc., of the different buildings: 

The Methodist people have a fine brick struc¬ 
ture on Peoria Street, 80 by 45 feet, two stories 
high; the basement story is used by the Sabbath 
School. The building was commenced in 1854 
end inclosed the next year, bnt was not entirely 
finished until 1857. It cost $15,000. In 1876 the 
interior was torn out aud replaced by new work 
at an expense of about $3,000. The church has a 
membership of 270. Rev. A. W. Patton is pastor 

The Presbyterian church on Third street was 
erected in 1866, at a cost of about $15,000. The 
building is constructed of dressed lime stone, and 
is 41 by 72 feet; the interior has just been refres 
coed, painted, etc., which gives it as bright and 
new appearance as it ever had. The building is 
surmounted by a tower 130 feet high which en¬ 
closes a magnificent bell weighing over 2,000 
pounds. There is connected with this church 
abont two hundred members. Rev. E. C. Sickles 
has been pastor for the past eighteen years. 

The Lutheran society have a neat brick struc¬ 
ture, 42 by 80 feet, on Second street, erected in 
1869, at a cost of $15,500.' The society has a hand¬ 
some parsonage on the lot adjoining the church 
which was erected during the summer of 1876. 
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The church building is two stories high; the base 
ment story is devoted to the use of the Sabbath 
School. This church has a membership of about 
oue hundred and forty-five. Rev. L. L. Lipe is 

The Baptist people have a commodious brick 
edifice, 90 by 45 feet, on Second street. It was 
dedicated in July 1872, and cost about $15,000. 
The auditorium of this church will comfortably 
seat 500 people. The Sabbath School room occu¬ 
pies nearly the entire basement story. There is 
connected with this church a membership of one 
hundred aud seventy-three. O. P. Bestor is pastor. 

The Episcopal society have an imposing stone 
building on the corner of Peoria and Third streets, 
erected in 1872. The dimensions of this building 
are 104 by 54 feet. The chancel is 22 by 30 feet, 
organ room 15 feet square, aud vestry same size. 
The spire surmounting this structure is 138 feet 
high. The entire cost of this building was about 
$20,000. Rev. W. W. Steele is rector. 

The Universalist society have a commodious 
stone edifice on the cornerof Hennepin and Second 
streets. This house was erected in 1873; it is 42 
by 80 feet, and will comfortably seat 350 persons. 
This church, by economical management was built 
for about $9,000, which is a remarkable low figure, 
considering the size and substantial character of 
the bull diug. Rev. H. V. Chase is pastor of this 
society. 

The Catholic congregation have the largest 
church structure in the city. It is a handsome 
brick building, located mear Ihe South Side public 
school building, and was erected in 1873; it has a 
seating capacity of over 600. This church, includ¬ 
ing alter fixtures, etc., cost about $30,010. The 
bell on this church weighs nearly 2,500 pounds, 
and cost $900. There are two hundred families 
connected with the congregation of this church. 
Rev. Father Hodnett is pastor. 

Sabbath schools are connected with all our 
churches and have a total membership of about 
S00; the total number of volumes in the libraries 
belonging to these different Schools is about 2,025. 

THE HOTELS 

of a place take considerable prominence in the 
mind of the traveling public in forming an 
op inion of a town, and in this way good hotels 
greatly assist in creating a favorable knowledge of 
a city over a wide extent of country. In this con¬ 
nection we esteem our hotels worthy of mention 
as among the attractions of our city. Our hotel 
accommodations are equal to any common emerg¬ 
ency aud are all well kept houses; first in the 
ii6t we shall mention the Nachusa House, located 
on Galena street, opposite the public square. It 
occupies a commanding eminence, and overlooks 
the whole town, as well as the conrse of Rock 
river for many miles above and below the city. It 
is bnilt of undressed lime-stone, and, including the 
basement, is a five stories high. The main build¬ 
ing is 48 by 40 feet, with a wing in the rear 80 by 36 


feet. The fifth story was added to the building in 
1867, and is finished with a Mansard roof. The 
original and entire cost of the building was over 
$30,000; to erect this house now, with the present 
cost of materials, would probably be near $40,0. 0. 
The management of the house is now in the hands 
of Mr. Geo. Benjamin, who is a thorough busi- 

The Washington House, located on the corner 
of Main and Ottawa streets, is a three story brick 
structure, 34 by 60 feet, with a large frame addition 
in the rear. This house is located in the business 
part of the city aud close to the water power. Mr. 
Henry Remers, the present proprietor, erected the 
house in 1854, and, with the exception of four years 
between 1856 and ’60, has run the hotel since that 
time, aud this long experience in the same local¬ 
ity is a sure recommendation that he knows “how 
to keep hotel.” 

The Key Stone House is the most Central Hotel 
in the city, located as it is on the corner of Main 
and Galena streets. This hotel occupies two 
buildings; the brick part adjoining the stone 
building on the corner, was erected in 1866 by Mr. 
Philip Brautigam, but being too small for the pur¬ 
poses of a hotel, a door way was cut through the 
walls, and by thus connecting the two buildings 
the accommodations of the house were enlarged. 
This hotel is under the excellent management of 
Mrs. E. Brautigam. 

TheWaverly House, at the North-western depot, 
has,a well established reputation as a first-class 
house, and is a favorite with the patrons of the 
Chicago & Northwestern railway. This hotel is 
under the successful management of Mr. Thomas 

In addition to the above named hotels we have 
the Revere House, a large hotel-boarding house 
situated on Hennepin street near Main, run by 
Mr. Henry Bolliuan. The new Transient House, 
between the Central and North-western depots, 
kept by James Duffey. 

STREETS AND SIDEWALKS 

In regard to the exellent condition of her streets 
and sidewalks, Dixon may well feel proud, for in 
this respect our town is equaled by but few cities 
of its size in the State. This snbject is a matter 
of general remark among visitors and strangers, 
and they are often surprised, when, alter wading 
through mud and water in other cities, they visit 
our town on the same day, and find our streets 
comparatively dry and free from mud. \Ye have 
in good repair over twenty miles of sidewalks 
and crossings. During 1879 our city expended 
$5,934.82 in public improvements, such as macada¬ 
mizing and grading streets, building and repair¬ 
ing sidewalks, building bridges and culverts, put- 
ing in street lamps, etc. Already this year admira¬ 
ble improvements have been commenced of which 
the excellent new sidewalks on Main street bear 
evidence. 
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THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 

Is entirely volunteer, and consists of a Hose com¬ 
pany of 65 men, and a Hook ami Ladder company 
of 26 men. These companies were both organiz¬ 
ed in January 1870; np to that time oar city was 
without any organized force for Are protection. 
In 1869 the Water Power Company had put in a 
rotary pump of a rated capacity of 1200 gallons 
per minute—about double the capacity of a first 
class steam fire engine. This pump, together 
with 600 feet of hose, was originally intended for 
the use of the manufacturing establishments at 
the water power, but when the fire companies were 
organized the city assumed charge of the' pump 
and bought 1000 feet of additional hose, and one 
hose reel, hook and ladder truck, and other nec¬ 
essary fire apparatus. The fire hall was built in 
1871; the upper story is divided into two meeting 
rooms, one for each company, and the lower story 
is used for apparatus. In the winter of 1871-2, 
water Mains were laid from the pump to the 
corner of Main and Galena streets, and afterwards 
to the corner of Hennepin and Second streets. 
In 1876 the city put in a piston pump with a capac¬ 
ity of 1600 gallons per minute, but owing to the 
small mains cannot be worked to its full capacity. 
The city has expended for apparatus and property 
for the fire department since its organization, 
over $13,500. The department had at the begin- 
ing of this year three hose carts, twenty-one 
hundred feet of hose, and two hook and ladder 
trucks, but nearly a thousadd feet of hose was de¬ 
stroyed at the recent disastrous fire. Too much 
can not. be said in praise of our firemen for the 
prompt manner in which they have ever respond¬ 
ed to the alarm of fire, and the herculean efforts 
made to save the property of their fellow citi¬ 
zens. Another item that should not be overlooked 
in this connection, is the fleetness and eflicency 
that our firemen have acquired by earnest prac¬ 
tice; wherein the Dixon Hose Company has 
become famous, they having at the last two State 
tournaments secured the Champion’s belt over 
many competitors. 

Recent experience has made it apparent to all 
that our city needs better and more servicable 
means for fire protection. Present indications 
are that this desired object will soon be accom¬ 
plished, as practical movements are now being 
made by the City Council to that end. 

With admirable perseverance the Dixon Hose 
Company have secured a fine library of nearly 
one thousand volumes, many of which were kindly 
donated by friends of the company. Citizene, not 
members of the company, become entitled to the 
privileges of the library by donating one dollar, 
or a book worth $1.50, subject to the approval of 
the company, and the payment of fifty cents yearly 
dues. A few weeks ago the Monitor Hook and 
Ladder Company commenced a library in their 
meeting room, which already numbers over one 
hundred volumes. 


Mr. R. S. Farrand is the present Fire Marshal, 
J. W. Latta, Assistant. Officers of the Hose com¬ 
pany are C. C. Atkins, Foreman; F. J. Finlcler, 
Fin-t Assistant; Wat. Rock, Second Assistant; 
NathanMcKcnney, Secretary; Chas. Weisz,Treas¬ 
urer. Officers of the Hook and Ladder company: 
Chas. Ramsey, Foreman: Corydon Cropsey, First 
Assistant; P. R Friesenberg, Second Assistant; 
J. A. Stumpf, Secretary; G. W. Taylor, Treasurer. 

OUR BRIDGES. 

From the first wagon bridge placed across the 
river at this point until the erection of the pres' 
enl strnctnre at the foot of Galena street, the ex¬ 
perience of Dixon in keeping np uninterrupted 
communication between the north and south sides 
of the river was unfortunate. The first bridge 
was erected by the “Rock River Dam and Bridge 
Company ” in the fall and winter of 1846-7, at the 
foot of Ottawa street. Travel across the bridge 
had scarcely commenced, when the spring freshet 
of 1847 swept away the north half. The bridge 
was rebuilt that summer, and remained entire 
until the spring of 1849 when the south half was 
taken out. The ferry was now brought into use as 
the bridge was not rebuilt until the summer of 
1851. The structure erected in 1851 lasted until 
the spring of 1857, when the descent of the ice 
that year, again demolished our river bridge. A 
new bridge was placed across the river at the foot 
of Galena street, but like its predecessors at the 
foot of Ottawa street, was of short duration for in 
June of 1858 it was taken ^mt by a very high fresh¬ 
et. This bridge was rebuilt, but in February 1859, 
only lour months after it was finished, alarge por¬ 
tion was taken out by the ice. In the meantime 
the toll bridge had obtained a rival in the shape of 
a free bridge, erected by private enterprise. This 
bridge was built in Morril Town but was just com¬ 
pleted when, in February, 1857, it was destroyed 
by the ice. It was soon rebuilt but the June 
freshet of the next year carried out a portion of 
the structure. It was again immediately re¬ 
paired, and the bridge probably lasted until about 
1860. We will again turn our attention to the 
history of the bridges at the foot of Galena street. 
In Angust a free bridge was commenced, to take 
the place of the toll bridge taken ont in the spring 
of that year. The completion of this bridge was 
considerably delayed by not having sufficient 
funds at command to carry the work forward, 
“ Free Bridge Parties’’ were given, and the pro¬ 
ceeds added to the liberally contributions of the 
merchants. Finally the necessary sum ($13,000) 
was raised, and the bridge was thrown open to’ the 
public amidst great rejoicing, January 1st 1861. 
This bridge remained until March, 1868, when the 
ice took out the entire strnctnre. Thro’ all these 
years, until the city erected the Trucsdell iron 
bridge in 1868, nine bridges—all of wood resting 
upon wooden trestles or piers—had been, either in 
part or wholly, swept away by the treacherous 
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waters or Rock river. This being the case, the 
people finally came to the conclusion that they 
would erect a bridge which no flood could wash 
away. With much labor and expense piers ai d 
abutments of solid masonry were placed upon 
substantial foundations made by driving piles 
below the gravel and changing bed of the river. 
Upon these piers and abutments was placed a 
handsome superstructure wholly of iron fvith the 
exception of the floors. * The entire cost of the 
work to the city was $75,000. The opening of the 
bridge to the public on the 2lst of Jauuarv, 1869, 
was made the occasion for a celebration by our 
citizens, and after a severe test of its strength, the 
st.ucture was accepted by the city, and all rejoic¬ 
ed that we had at last secured a bridge of such 
g eat strength, and no one present upon this 
occasion thought they wouid live to see its de¬ 
struction; but, alas! how frail arc human hopes. 
Scarcely four years had passed when it fell, result¬ 
ing In such a fearful sacrifice of life and property, 
and causing so much suffering. The debris was 
removed and the present durable wooden bridge 
of the Uowc-Truss patent was erected the same 
year (1873) at an expense of $1S,000. This bridge 
rests npon the old foundation, and is 665 feet in 
length with a wagon road 18 feet in width and a 
foot path on cither side five feet wide. 

A few blocks below tnis the river is spanned by 
a magnificent iron railroad bridge belonging to 
the Illinois Central Railway Company, whose 
track passes through the west part of our town, 
rawing above hugh arches spanning the streets it 
crosses. This bridge, which is said to be one of 
the finest and strongest iron bridges in the State, 
was erected in 1862, upon the same foundation 
that had supported a wooden bridge built in 1851. 

• TIIE GRAIN TRADE. 

The filling up of the wast places and the unex¬ 
ampled development of the rich agricultural dis¬ 
tricts of Lee county have served to increase the 
grain trade until her annual shipments have ex¬ 
ceeded our most sanguine expectations. Our 
grain finds a market in Chicago over the Chi¬ 
cago & North Western railway and by means of a 
contract with the C. B. & Q. railroad we can also 
ship our grain to Chicago over the Illinois Central 
road. Thus it will be seen that we have compet¬ 
ing transportation lines that have a healty influ¬ 
ence on onr grain trade and give us low freights 
to the best grain market of the country. Conse¬ 
quently our dealers are enabled to offer to our 
farmers extra inducements to sell their grain ir 
this market. In order, however,to better illnstrat. 
the importance of Dixon as a grain shipping 
point, we will give a few figures, showing the 
shipments from this place by Capt. John Dysart, 
from April 1st, 1879, to April 1st, 1880, which were 
as follows: Corn, 219,740 bushels; Oats, 72,340; 
Wheat, 9,954; Rye, 8,654; Barley, 1,100; Totn', 
311,788 bushels. This of course dose not include 
the shipments of Mr. Bartow, and others, which 


In the aggregate w 
ness at this point. 

The stock interests here are quite extensive, 
and much of the corn raised in this vicinity is fed 
out and driven to market, instead of being hauled 
there in wagons. When we calculate the amount 
of corn consumed in this manner, it will nearly 
double the amount raised here, that onr figures 
show as being shipped. 

Of these Dixon has twelve organizations, a fact, 
indicative of the social and benevolent nature 
of her people. With the exception of out these 
are all secret societies, the aggregate membership 
of which is over 503. Most of them are beneficial 
in their character, and one has a Life Insurance 
connected with its organization. Thns provision 
is made for the afflicted during life and their sur' 
vivors after death. 

Below we give the names and dates of organi¬ 
zation of the different lodges and societies, to¬ 
gether with the Principal officers: 

Masonic— Friendship Lodge, No. 7. Organized 
tinder dispensation from the Grand Lodge of Ken 
lucky on November 6, 1840; obtained charter from 
the Grand Lodge of Illinois October 6,1841. Offi¬ 
cers: J. V. Thomas, W.M.; J. B. Pomeroy, S. W.. 
W. M. Kennedy, J. W.; Ed. Hazen, Sec.; Theo¬ 
dore Moeller, Treas. 

Nachusa Chapter, No. 56. Organized under dis¬ 
pensation July 29, 1859; received charter Sept. 30, 
1859. Officers: J. B. Pomeroy, H. P.; J. W. Latta, 
King; S. S. Dodge, Scribe; D. B. McKenncy, 
Treas.; E. W. Smith, Sec. 

Dixon Council, No. 7. Organized under dispen, 
tion December 1st, 1863. Officers: C. S. Brown- 
Thrice Illus. G. M.; J. B. Pomeroy, Sec. 

Dixon Commandery, No. 21, K. T, Organized 
under dispensation June 16, 1866; obtained char¬ 
ter October 23, 1866. Officers: Orris B. Dodge, 
E. C.; James B. Charters, G.; John D. Crabtree. 
C. G.; James A. Hawley, Treas.; C. W. Latimer, 
Rec. 

Odd Feu.ows— Dixon Lodge, No. 39. Organ¬ 
ized under dispensation May 2S, 1848. Officers: 
Orvill Anderson, N. S.; Edmund Camp, V. G.; 
M. C. Weyburn, Sec.; H. P. Wickcs, R. S.; Fran¬ 
cis Forsyth, Treas. 

Nachusa Encampment, No. 115. Organized 
under dispensation March 9,1871; obtained ebur- 
ter October 10, 1871. Officers: M. C. Weyburn, 
C. P.; C. W. Dev, H. P.; F. Hegert, J. W.; F. P. 
Beck, Scribe; C. F. Emerson, Treas.: R. Rierson, 
J.W. 

Rucker Lodge, No. 493, (German.) Organized 
August 7, 1872. Officers: A. Reseck, N. G.; L. 
Faulkaber, V. G.; A. Levi, R. S.; C. Gonnerman. 
Treas. 

Temperance Societies— Father Mathews Total 
Abstinence and Benevolent Society. Organized 
Feb. 4, 1870. Officers: James Rice, Prest.; John 
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Hennessey, V. Prost.; Dennis Denny Rec. See. 
Patrick McDonald, Treas.; C. J. Tnrncy, Marshal. 

Dixon Division, No. 11, S. of T. Organized 
November 11, 1875. Officers: B. F. Stewart, 
W. P.; J. W. Clnte, Treas.; L. Hess, R. S. 

Forrest Home Lodge, No. 137, A. O. TJ. W. 
Organized January 29th, 1879. Officers: H. P. 
Wickes. M. W.; W. J. Daley, P. M. W.: H. Christ¬ 
man, Foreman; Engene Pinckney, Overseer; G. 
A. Mead, Rec.; L. D. Pitcher Financier. 

Henderson Encampment, No 27, O. C. D. O. J. 
Downing, Com.;-W. J. Johnson, Lient. Com.; 
Henry Barnes, Adj't.: J. N. Hyde, Q. M. 

Dixon Boat Clnb, was organized May 22, 1878. 
Officers: E. C. Parsons, Prest. F. K. Orvis, V. 
Prest.; W. M. Kennedy, Sec.; Geo. D. Laing, 
Treas.; C. E. Chandler, Capt. 

THE DIXON WATER POWER. 

In the year 1844 the agitation of the subject of 
building a dam across Rock river at this point, 
was commenced, and about the year 1845 resulted 
in a survey being made by one Woodworth, who 
reported a fall in the river from Grand Detour of 
nine and a half feet, and that the erection of a 
dam at this place was not a difficult undertaking. 
Subsequently, probably in 1846, a charter was ob¬ 
tained to organize the Dixon Dam and Bridge 
Company, and in the fall and winter of 1816-7 the 
bridge was built. We have seen how this first 
bridge fared. Subsequently a new charter was 
obtained and a company organized in 1818, under 
the name of the “ Rock River Hydraulic Com¬ 
pany,” for the purpose of constructing a dam, but 
for some reason the work was not immediately 
carried forward. In August 1849 application was 
made to the County Commissioner’s Court for 
a writ of ad quod damnum, in accordance with 
the law in regard to proposed mill dams, a jury of 
twelve disinterested men was summoned who met 
in September, and declared in favor of the build- 
iug of the proposed dam. The company entered 
into negotiations with Messrs. Hanchet & Dals- 
ston, of Beloit, Wis., which resulted in a contract 
on the part of these gentlemen to build the dam 
for a bonus of $1,500, They immediately com¬ 
menced work; they were allowed I to help them¬ 
selves w ith out charge, to such material as the 
woods and quarries afforded, and were to own the 
dam when completed. Although provision was 
made for a five foot dam in the preliminary pro¬ 
ceedings, it at first was built only two feet and a 
half high, but was found to be inadiquate to furn¬ 
ish the power needed and was soon raised higher. 
It was built of brush or young trees, stone and 
gravel, and was soon finished. Although Hanchet 
& Dalston had acquired the ownership of the 
work, they were nnable to retain it by reason of 
the indebtedness that they had incurred in its 
construction. Mr. J B. Brooks had furnished 
their employees with goods from his store, and 
Col. Dement had provided funds, until the de¬ 
mands of these two gentlemen were more than 


the firm could liquidate. As a matter of seenrity 
therefore, Messrs. Dement and Brooks eventually 
acquired the entire ownership of the dam, and 
Hanchet & Dalston retired. A saw mill was built 
at the north end of the dam at the same time, by 
Mr. Christopher Brookner. The building that, 
previous to the great fire of April 8, 1889, was 
known as the Becker & Underwood mill was com 
mcnced by Brooks & Dement as soon as they had 
become owners of the dam. Col. Dement sold 
his interest in the mill, and acquired Brook’s iii* 
tereBt in the dam, and the mill was afterwadr run 
by Brooks & Daley. Dement then built the found¬ 
ry and the present race, and laid the foundation 
for what, prior to the fire mentioned above', was 
known as the Flax Mills and the Flouring Mills 
of Thompson & Co., both of which were after¬ 
wards built by Chas. Godfrey, Esq. Col. Dement, 
since the war, also bnilt the Plow Works and the 
Flax Mills on the south side of the race. Mr. 
Godfrey not only built the Flouring mill mention¬ 
ed, but purchased the Becker & Underwood mill 
of Brooks & Daley, and a large interest in the 

The dam withstood the tide for two or three 
years without requiring any considerable repair. 
Breaches were not unfrequent, but in every in, 
Btance they were readily mended and the proprie¬ 
tors, after years of experience and observation, 
have gained a knowledge of the current and bed 
which has at last enabled them to construct a first 
class dam, seven feet in height, against which 
water ar.d ice seem to be powerless. 

From Grand Detour to this place, a distance ol 
nine miles, there is a fall of nine and a half feet, 
with a volume of 7,355 cubic feet of water per 
minute, at the lowest stages of the river. This 
has been ascertained to a certainty by J. M. Pat¬ 
rick, Esq., who measured it and made, estimates 
in 1863, when the river was very low. This 
would furnish a power equal to that of 3,000horse. 
The fall then was five feet, since then it has been 
raised to seven feet and two inches, which will 
nearly double the power. At least 5,000 horse 
power is attained. Calculating that it will re¬ 
quire twenty horse power for one run of stone, we 
find that our water power is capable of propell¬ 
ing 250 run of very large stone. This calculation 
is made from the very lowest stage of water— 
when the river is up to a medium stage the power 
almost doubles the above figures. It is estimated 
that the water used by our factories when they 
were all in operat ion was not perceptable in the 
flow of water over the dam. The capacity of the 
power already developed would be sufficient to run 
a line of factories on each side of the river that 
would reach from the dam to the railroad bridge. 
This places within the grasp of Dixon the banner 
of manufacturing towns in Illinois. Will she 
take ti? By placing that portion of this water 
power not needed by the present owners, in the 
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market at reasonable figures, new capital would 
be invested in it, and by the full employment of 
this immense power by capitalists, who have, and 
will feel an increasing interest in the city, equal to 
the amount of their capital invested in the mechan¬ 
ical appliance of that power, all branches oi in¬ 
dustry and mercantile enterprises would be stimu¬ 
lated to such an extent, that it would not be un¬ 
reasonable to expect that in ten years Dixon 
would become a city of fifteen or twenty thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. 

We will now turn our attention briefly to the 
manufacturing interests of our city. Prominent 
among the institutions at the water power, is the 

DIXON PLOW WORKS. 

These works were established in October, 1856, 
by Col. John Dement, on the site now occupied 
by Vann & Means, carriage makers. The busi¬ 
ness was there carried on for several years and 
was then moved to its present location at the 
water power. The whole business was, at that 
time, done in the building afterwards used as a 
blacksmith shop. From a small beginning the 
establishment grew in capacity and reputation, 
and obtained its highest importance nuder Col. 
Dement’s management, in 1863 and ’64, when his 
plows took the first preminm at the field trial of the 
State Agricultural Society, over all competitors, 
and he was awarded gold and stiver medals; from 
which lact, until the retirement of Col. Dement 
from the business, the plows were known as 
■•The Gold Medal.” At this time began the won¬ 
derful series of improvements which in a few 
years changed the soft rough German Steel Plow, 
then in general use, into the hardened, highly fin¬ 
ished patent-steel implement of to-day. Except 
in modes of manufacture and improved material, 
there has been but little change in the Dixon 
Plow. The short, deep, round-topped mould 
board then in use, now remains. At that time it 
was unique, peculiar to Col. Dement’s “Shaghai” 
and the modified “Shanghai,” or “Gold Medal.” 
The real value oi this pattern is strongly attested 
by the fact that its principal features are now 
used^by every prominent manufacturer of plows 
in the north-west. In 1867 the business was 
transferred to \V. M. Todd & H. D. Dement, who 
conducted it for two years, selling nearly their 
entire produce to F. K. Orvis & Co., then a firm 
in the agricultural implement trade in Chicago. 
In 1869 the whole business was sold to Messrs. 
Orvis & Co., who continued the manufacture of 
the various lines of goods, and adding others 
from time to time—building up a large trade ex¬ 
tending over the entire north-west. They were 
succeeded by the Orvis Manufacturing Company, 
organized under the general laws of the State, 
May 12, 1877, which company, after two years and 
a half of largely increased trade, sold out to 
Charles H. Curtis, of Chicago, (the President of 
the company and largest stock holder) on the 12th 
of Nov., 1879, 51 r. Curtis has been identified 
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with large manufacturing interests in this State 
for nearly forty years, and with his usual energy 
has pushed the business to its utmost—adding 
new articles, such as Seeders, Drills, Sulky Plows, 
etc., all of which uphold the standard of excel¬ 
lence so long deservingly maintained by the 
Dixon Plow Works. 

The works now occupy the greater portion of a 
magnificent factory building erected by Col. John 
Dement in 1869. This building is solidly built 
of stone and is four stories high on the front, 
measuring on the ground plan 86 by 142 feet. 
It is interesting to the older inhabitants of the 
county, who saw the beginning of this enterprise, 
to go through the works to-day and notice the 
wonderful changes which a few years have made 
in the methods of manufacture and their products. 
In the beginning a few small rooms furnished 
ample space to carry on the different branches of 
work, which were mainly done by hand. Now 
each department is a complete establishment by 
itself, doing all the work by machinery, and turn¬ 
ing out the parts assigned to it by the thousands, 
each piece being an exact duplicate of others of 
the same class. Judging from the only, true cri¬ 
terion, quality of work, the Dixon Plow Works 
are among the first. 

Under the proprietorship of Col. John Dement is 
an establishment that can not well be ignored in 
this sketch, as its relation to the manufacturing 
interests of Dixon is one of great importance. 
This mill is the first one of the kind established 
in the United States. The project was developed 
in 1865 ,and the mill erected in 1866. In February, 
1867, the mill commenced operation under the 
proprietorship of Messrs. Jerome & Downing; 
a few months latter the firm name was changed to* 
Dement & Jerome; but for some years Col. John 
Dement has been sole propictor. Knowing the 
demand for the manufactured material, the mill 
was established on a large basis, and as soon' as 
it commenced operation turned out 1400 yards of 
bailing cloth per day. The original building was 
of stone, 45 by 75 feet, two stories high. Running 
three years in this building and finding the de 
mand so much greater than their facilities could 
supply, Dement & Jerome increased their capac¬ 
ity in 1870 by extending the factory building back 
60 feet, making the whole building 45 by 140 feet, 
and increasing the capacity of the mill to its 
present immense business of 3,200 yards of bail¬ 
ing cloth per day. The factory now gives employ¬ 
ment to 50 men, women and girls. To illustrate 
the importance of this flax establishment and 
the number to whom it gives employment, it will 
be necessary to go out side the mill. The flax 
bagging mill uses 9,000 pouuds of tow per day, 
which Col. Dement manufactures himself from 
36,000 pounds of flax straw, which is the products 
of twenty-five to thirty acres. The mill runs at 
ftill capacity, about two hundred and eighty days 
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a year. This would make one thousand two 
hundred and sixty tons of flax tow manufactured 
into bailing cloth by this factory during the year, 
produced from five thousand and forty tons of 
straw, or the product of from seven thousand to 
eight thousand one hundred and forty acres. The 
mill receives three car loads of tow per week, and 
ships two car loads of bagging. Most of the pro¬ 
duct of this mill is shipped south to Memphis and 
Louisville, and some to St. Louis, from which 
places it is distributed throughout the cotton 
fields, where it is used to enclose the bails of 
cotton. 

SASH DOOR AND BLIND FACTORY. 

In 18(58 James Fletcher erected the building he 
now occupies, and commenced the manufacture 
of sash, doors, and blinds on quite an extensive 
scale. The factory building is 36 by 60 feet, and 
four stones high. Everything is done by machin¬ 
ery, so that all that is done to a door, sash or blind 
by hand is to put it together and smooth it up 
and sand paper it. Every tenon is cut by a 
machine that is set to fit the mortise, and every 
tenon is just exactly the same size and shape as 
is also every mortise. The machinery used by 
Mr. Fletcher is all of modern manufacture with 
late improvements; comprising such machines 
as planers, mortising, boring and sticking ma¬ 
chines. saw-tables, sharpers, formers, etc. Ilis 
trade is mostly confined to this city, his present 
facilities being too small to supply a large foreign 
trade, yet he does sell stock to many of the neigh¬ 
boring towns. It is seldom that the busy hum 
of the saws at Fletcher's mill are not heard upon 
working days, and among the most industrious of 
those working in this mill is the proprietor liim- 
•sclf. The excellence of the work turned out by 
this factory is deserving of great success. 

This well-known estab'ishmcnt was founded in 
1837, at Grand Detour, by John Deere, now of 
Mojine, Illinois, and Major Andrus, now deceased. 
They started what was styled a plow factory, in a 
little blacksmith shop (such as may be seen at a 
country cross-road), and two forges were sufficient 
to meet their wants for some two years, when they 
became able to run an ordinary horse power, for 
the purpose of turning the grindstone and fan¬ 
ning the furnace fire. The building in which these 
labor spying arrangements were located stood 
some forty rods from the “factory” proper, and 
every plow ground and casting moulded had to 
be carried one way or the other, in the hand or on 
_ the shoulder, and the sight of the two proprie¬ 
tors lugging their.work back and forth is called 
up with interest, in view of the great prosperity 
which each of them, by means of the same hard 
work and close management, ultimately attained. 
In this manner, and under these disadvantages, 
the business went on for about six years, when 
such success had attended the enterprise that they 
were enabled to put in steam. From this time 


forward they continued adding machinery and 
improvements, and their progress was uninter¬ 
rupted. However, there were no means of send¬ 
ing their plows through the country, except by 
wagons, and few markets except the farm in even 
the best agricultural sections. Teams were load¬ 
ed and sent throughout the country, and substan¬ 
tial farmers were supplied with plows, which they 
sold through the community, reserving a hand¬ 
some commission for their services. 

In 1848 Mr. Deere withdrew from the firm, which 
had experienced several changes, at one time pre¬ 
senting the array of Andrus, Deere, Tate & Gould, 
and started a plow factory at Moline, which grew 
and prospered from the first, and might with rea¬ 
son be termed a child of the Grand Detour Works. 
The business was run by Mr. Andrus alone, who 
was then joined by Col. Amos Bosworth, who, in 
our late war, was known as Lieutenant Colonel of 
the Thirty-Fourth Illinois, and died in the service 
. in March 1862. 

In October, 1857, the factory, which had been 
steadily growing and extending its limits, was 
burnt down, and upon the same site and remnants 
of the walls, a new factory was erected. In Aug¬ 
ust, 1863, Theron Cumins, Esq., senior member 
of the present firm, became one of the proprie¬ 
tors, which took the name of Andrus & Cumins. 
Under their administration, the business was 
carried on until February, 1867, when Mr. Andrus 
died. Few men pass away more deeply and sin¬ 
cerely lamented than was MrsAudrus. Upon his 
death, the business passed into Mr. Cumins’ 
hands, and was by him conducted until June, 
1869, when Col. II. T. Noble, of our city, became 
interested therein, the name of the firm being T. 
Cumins & Co. 

In 1869 the works were moved to their present 
location at Dixon. In June, 1874, Mr. Dodge, for 
several years a merchant here, became interested 
therein, and the business was then conducted 
under the firm name of Cumins, Noble & Dodge. 
In June, 1679, the business was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Illinois, the title 
being “ Grand Detour Plow Company.” Theron 
Cumins, Henry T. Noble, Orris B. Dodge, and 
Charles H. Noble being the incorporators. The 
plow works, which in the first years, only turned 
out from seventy-five to a hundred plows per year, 
are now producing many thousands, and scatter¬ 
ing them by means of the steam horse over the 
limitless West. The works are located on a spa¬ 
cious triangular piece of land, between the depots 
of the Chicago & Northwestern and Illinois Cen¬ 
tral Railroads, with switches from both roads Tun¬ 
ning to the shops and warehouses. The factory 
has a frontage on the north of 206 feet, and to the 
west of 164 feet. The forging room is 116 feet by 
50; the grinding room, 44 feet by 50; the machine 
room, 30 feet by 70; the wood room, 150 feet by 
50: the foundry, 60 feet by 40; and paint room on 
the second floor, 150 feet by 50: with a warehouse 
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for storeing purposes, 120 feet by 50, two stories 
high. The workmen connected with the works 
are men of large experience in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, many of whom have 
been identified with this establishment for ten, 
fifteen and twenty years, and some for even a 
quarter of a century. The good name fairly earn¬ 
ed by the Grand Detour Plow is more than sus¬ 
tained by the veiy superior quality of goods 
now being made by the Grand Detour Plow Coin- 

OUR WANTS AND FUTURE PROSPERITY 

What w*e need more than anything else are man¬ 
ufactories of different kinds. With the rebuilding 
of the mills recently destroyed by fire, and the 
erection of others, the future of Dixon will become 
brighter than ever before. With the advantage of 
our extensive water power, capitalists looking 
around for desirable places to establish extensive 
manufacturing interests, will not overlook us if 
our wants are made known, and they are offerd 
any kind of inducements whatever to come hero 
and locate. There is no reason why Dixon, with 
her beautifkl location, railroad communication 
with all parts of the United States, the rich agri¬ 
cultural country that stretches away in every 
direction, dotted with, elegant farms tilled by an 
energetic and intelligent class of people, and 
her excellent water power, should not in the near 
future become a manufacturing town of great 
importance, and her population doubled thereby. 
Dixon’s growth, compared with other towns in 
the neighborhood, has been prosperous, yet there 
is room for more to come, and there is a future 
prospect that speaks loudly, inviting the enter¬ 
prising merchant, the capitalists and manufact¬ 
urer to cast his lot with us. There is no point in 
the west that we are acquainted with, where capi¬ 
tal could be invested in the manufacturing line to 
better advantage than in Dixon. 

As a rule we believe that the prosperity of any 
town or city lies within its own reach. So we 


believe it to bo with our own city. The true 
secret of the success of a community is “ Help one 
Another,” or, in other words, patronize one 
another. Patronage of home institutions and 
home industry is the key that opens the door to 
our comfort and wealth. While we strive to aid 
and benefit our public schools, our churches, and 
our rail roads, let'us not forget our manufactories; 
let us lend our aid to any that we have and to all 
that may come to us. Let us patronize our liter, 
chants, printing offices, mechanics, professional 
men, and all worthy home enterprises in prefer¬ 
ence to others. By so doing we shall encourage 
those that we have, and induce others to bring in 
capital and embark in enterprises beneficial to 
the community. If we have establishments where 
carriages and wagons, home articles, machines 
and agricultural implements arc made, let us fos. 
ter and encourage them. Let us patronize what¬ 
ever home produces, bearing in mind that our 
mutual interests are involved in the smallest as 
well as the greatest enterprises. Let it be our 
pride to say that the cities, towns and villages of 
Lee county are architects of their own fortunes 
the workers of their own success, and that they 
foster all home industry and energy. If we do 
this our star must rise until we bear as proud and 
far-known a name as any sister city to whose 
market we look for supplies in many manufact¬ 
ured Articles. Let no stranger have it to say that 
we turned our backs upon his honest efforts, or, 
viewed jealously his investment of means, for then 
we should rnako ourselves worthy of contempt 
and aggrandize competing cities through our own 
debasement. What we may secure by careful 
management, wise counsels, and by determined 
perseverance and energy, we will surely lose 
without them. Let us avail ourselves of those 
means which God has pleased to place in our 
reach and each labor for the prosperity and up¬ 
building of our city and county. 



Biography of John Dixon. 

FROM THE “DIXON TELEGRAPH" OF JULY, 1876. 


John Dixon, was born In the village of Kye, West¬ 
chester Co., N. Y., October 9, 1784. On reaching 
his majority he moved to Now York city, where 
for fifteen years, he was the proprietor of a cloth¬ 
ing store and merchant tailoring establishment. 
In addition to the successful proseention of busi¬ 
ness he was nntireing in his efforts for the promo¬ 
tion of temperance and religious interests, and in 
this connection became one of the active .mem¬ 
bers and'directors of the first Bible Society organ¬ 
ized in the United States. This was organized 
February 11, 1809, under the name of the “Young 
Men's Bible Society of the City of New York.” 
While thus engaged, premonitory symptoms of 
pulmonary disease manifested themselves, mak¬ 
ing a change of climate necessary. Under the 
advice of his physician he disposed of his inter¬ 
ests in the city, and in 18-10, in company with Mrs. 
Dixon and children, and his brother-in-law, Chas. 
S. Boyd, and family, (now of Princeton, Illinois,) 
set out for the then Great West—the Western 
prairies. Leaving New York in a covered wagon 
drawn by a single team, the emigrants passed 
through the States of New Jersey and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, to Pittsburgh, and there purchased a flat 
boat on which they embarked with their team and 
effects, and floated down the Ohio to Shawuee- 
town, Illinois, then a little landing. Here they 
disembarked with their horses and goods, and 
after disposing of their boat, proceeded with their 
wagon north-west through pathless prairies and 
unbridged streams, to the vacinity in which is 
now Springfield. The prairie, now the present 
site of the State Capital, was then an open wild, 
without a human dwelling, though a few pioneers 
had reared their cabins in the bordering wood¬ 
lands. On Fancy Creek, nine miles from the pres¬ 
ent site of Springfield, Mr. Dixon, made his home 
at the close of his journey of over seventy days. 
Sangaman county was not then set off, and nearly 
all Central and Northern Illinois was embraced in 


the connty of Madison. Early in the next year 
Sangamon county was formed; and the first court 
in the new connty, was held at the house of John 
Kelly, the oldest settler near the site of Spring- 
field. John Dixon was appointed foreman of the 
Grand Jury. In 1825, Jndge Sawyer, whose cir¬ 
cuit nominally embraced Northwestern Illinois, 
requested Mr. Dixon to take the appointment of 
Circuit Clerk and remove to Peoria, then often 
called Fort Clark, which he did, receiving also 
from Governor Coles the appointment of Recorder 
of Deeds for Peoria county, then just formed. 
Northern Illinois was not then divided into coun¬ 
ties, and within the territory attached to Peoria 
county were the voting precincts of Galena and 
Chicago. This whole region, which now em¬ 
braces thirty counties, then had but 1,238 inhabi¬ 
tants. While Mr. Dixon was at Peoria, the Gov¬ 
ernment established a mail route from Peoria to 
Galena, crossing Rock river at the present site of 
our city, and going by way of Gratiot's Grove, 
in Wisconsin, to accomodate a little settlement 
there; mail,to be carried once in two weeks on 
horse back. Mr. Dixon threw in a bid for the 
contract, which was accepted. In order to secure 
a passage for the mails over Rock River, he in¬ 
duced a man by the name of Ogee, a French and 
Indian halt-breed, to establish a ferry at the point 
of crossing the river. This done, the travel to and 
from the lead mines so rapidly increased, that 
Ogees coffers became full—too full indeed for his 
moral powers to bear; the result was constant ine¬ 
briation. To avoid the delays in the transmition 
of mails, which these irregularities entailed, Mr. 
Dixon bought the ferry from Ogee, and April 11, 
1830, removed his family to this point. From 
that date the place, as a point for crossing the 
river, became known as “ Dixon’s Ferry.” At that 
time a large portion of the Winnebago Indians 
occupied this part of the Rock river country. 
Mr. Dixon so managed hiB business relations with 
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them as to secure their entire confidence and use, have gone to build up the general interests of 
friendship, which on the return of the Sacs and the city. In 1838, when the general system of 


Foxes, under Black Hawk, in 1832, proved to be of 
inestimable benefit to himself and family. He 
was recognized by them as tho “red man's friend,” 
and in accordance with the universal practice of 
the race, who always give names to persons and 
places, descriptive of some incident or attribute 
pertaining to them, called him “Nadah-churah- 
sah,”—“ Head-hair white,” in allusion to his flow¬ 
ing white hair. It is also their custom to run 
compound words or sentences together, as in the 
case of this name, pronounced by them, “Xa-chn- 
sah.” Mr. Dixon’s influence over the moral hab¬ 
its of the Indians of the Rock river valley seri¬ 
ously curtailed the profits of the few Indian trad¬ 
ers who had established posts there. They found 
but a poor market for the whiskey with which 
they were wont to defraud the Indians out of 
their furs and other pelts. Owanico, or “ Jahro,” 
the Winnebago chief, who claimed and proved to 
be tho “fast friend” of Mr. Dixon and family, 
became an active and energetic disciple of tem¬ 
perance. The advent or Black Hawk with his six 
hundred warners, who were marching from the 
Des Moines river, in Iowa, up this valley, and who 
encamped at a spring a few hundred yards above 
the ferry, (now flooded by the back wqter of the 
mill dam) gave the Winnebago chiefs abundant 
opportunity to manifest their “ fast friendship for 
the family of Mr. Dixon. The former tribe were 
intending to take forcible possession of some 
territory on the upper Rock, embracing the Ki-h 
waukee country, claimed to have been given them 
by the Pottawatomies. They were followed from 
Rock Island by General Atkinson with an army 
of regulars and volunteers, which compelled them 
to move north. Leaving the Rock at Fort Atk>n- 
son, in Wisconsin, they struck across the country 
to the Wisconsin river, thence to the Mississippi, 
intending to cross the stream near the month of 
the Bodax, (Bad Axe) and return to Iowa. But at 
that point they were overtaken and severely pun¬ 
ished. During the campaign Mr. Dixon's inti¬ 
mate knowledge of his country, and of the char¬ 
acter and habits of the Indian race, enabled him 
to render important services to the country. This 
seems to have been appreciated, and to have gain¬ 
ed for him the personal friendship and esteem of 
gentlemen of world-wide reputation. Among these 
were Colonel Baker, who was killed in the early 
part of the Rebellion, Albert Sidney Johnston, 
Zachary Taylor, Robert Anderson, afterwards hero 
of Sumter, Jefferson Davis, Abraham Lineoln, 
General Winfield Scott, and others. He entered 
the land upon which the mpst valuable part of the 
(now) city of Dixon stands, and in 1835 laid it off 
into town lots. In this connection it may not be 
Improper to say that all the lands thus subdivid¬ 
ed were disposed of from time to time, and the 
avails, instead of being hoarded up for individual 


internal improvements in the State were adopted 
by the Legislature, and a vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Colonel Stevenson occured in the 
State Board of Commissioners, he was appoint¬ 
ed by Governor Duncan to fill the vacancy, and 
subsequently elected by the Legislature a perma¬ 
nent member of the Board: and although subse¬ 
quent experience showed that the State had under 
taken too much, resulting in failure, careful invest¬ 
igation manifested the fact that the business of 
the State Board had been honestly and faithfully 
executed. While serving as commissioner an 
incident occured to Mr. Dixon that will not be 
out of place to notice in this connect'on. The 
pay rolls of the companies were made out and 
signed, and awaited Mr. Dixon to pay them off. 
It was his duty as Commissioner to draw the 
money at Springfield and pay the men. He had 
intrnsted his draft on Springfield for collection to 
a contractor named Hamlin, who absconded with 
the proceeds, §11,500. James P. Dixon and Smith 
Gilbraith started in pursuit, traveling by stage 
coach through many of the Eastern States, but 
returned without success. Soon after James and 
Elijah Dixon renewed the search, traveling in 
Canada and the Eastern and New England States, 
striking his trail once in Connecticut, bift again 
losing it. they returned to Dixon without recov¬ 
ering anything. In the meantime Mr. Dixon had 
raised the money and paid the amount to the State. 
Sometime afterwards Hamlin drew a prize of 
$25,000 in a lottery. With this and his other ill- 
gotten gains, he returned boldly to Galena, and 
opened a store. Mr. Dixon at once institued suit 
and recovered judgment for the $11,500 and inter¬ 
est. The sheriff closed out all of Hamlin's goods 
that he could get possession*of, which paid the 
costs and expenses of the search for Ham' in, and 
a few hundred dollars of the stolen money. In 
1840 Mr Dixon visited Washington with applica¬ 
tion for the removal of the land office from Galena 
to Dixon, and General Scott, and perhaps other 
army officers, personal friends of Mr. Dixon, who 
had become familiar with the topography of the 
country during the Black Hawk war, promptly 
interested themselves in his behalf, and introduc¬ 
ed him to President Van Buren, who at once signed 
the order for removal. O I his domestic life it is 
becoming to make but bare mention. His wife, 
formerly Rebecca Sherwood, of New York, a lady 
of superior mental capacity and energy, shared 
with her husband the toils and privations inci¬ 
dent to frontierlife, and exerted a moral and relig¬ 
ious influence, which will be felt in this region for 
all time. She, with all her children, ten in num¬ 
ber, passed away before the husband and father. 
Mr. Dixon continued to live here in the city 
that he loved, where for nearly fifty years he had 
walked the Indian trail as well as paved streets, 
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until his death, which occured Thursday, July 6, 
1876. His death was expected, as he had been 
gradually failing for several weeks; yet when the 
muffled tones of the hell, on Thursday morning, 
announced the sad news that the beloved founder 
of our town had passed away, it carried sorrow to 
every heart, for young and old alike had learned 
to love and revere him as a father. His city made 
suitable arrangements for the funeral which oc- 
cured on the next Sabbath. The services took 
place at the north front of the Court House, where 
platforms and seats had been erected for the pur¬ 
pose. Early in the day delegations compossed of 
civic societies from neighboring cities arrived, 
each headed Dy a band of music. Many of the 
stores aud public buildings were deeply draped 
in mourning. The body was laid in state at the 
Court House, under guard of Sir Knights Templar. 
The remains retained the pleasant features of 
life, aud were looked upon for the last time by teu 
thousand people, who “loved with a love that was 
more than love,” the good Father Dixon. The 
honor shown his remains in death was truly a 
worthy remembrance of a long life of purity and 
goodness. It has been the custom and incliua - 
tiou of the human race from the earliest histori¬ 
cal ages, to pay honors at burial ceremonies of 
military heroes and political leaders, and the men 
of wealjh have ofteu been thus honored and fol¬ 
lowed to their graves by the multitudes, but sel- 

tiou and general marks of respect tendered to a 
man in the common walks of life as was witness¬ 
ed at the obsequies of Father Dixon. It was em¬ 
phatically an ovation of tne masses, aud especially 
of the old settlers of this aud adjorimng counties, 
who came to pay their respects to the last on 
earth of Father Dixon. It would reasonably be 
supposed that a man so universally loved and 
respected at his death as was Father Dixon, never 
had an enemy in the world, but this was not so,— 
at least in his earlier days—for in his long and 
active life he had battled earnestly and unflinch- 
ingly against evil in every form, and by such firm¬ 
ness for the right he did, as might be expected, 
antagonize men who could not understand, or if 
they understood, had not the souls to appreciate 
those noble characteristics which raised him far 
above ordinary men. Yet it can truly be Baid 
that “none knew him but to love;” or “named 
him but to praise,” because those with whom he 
had met in the strife incident to life were at last 
led to acknowledge the nobleness ol his character. 
It was not alone that he was unselfish, hospitable, 
kind and generous, patriotic and loving, which 
gained him the respect of all, but it was that when 
in active life, he was always unswervingly for 
the cause of human progress and the right, and 
stubbornly opposed evil. Though his wife had 
passed away more than twenty-nine years before, 
and he had outlived all his children, and it could 
long since truly be said that 


“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he had prest 
In their bloom, 

And the names he loved to hear 
Had been engraved for many a year 
On the tomb." 

Yet he was surrounded by kind and loving hearts 
and willing hands that administered to his every 
want. It was well, as a lesson to the generation 
of man coming after him, that such marked 
respect should be paid to the closing life of such 
a man. It was well that such a concourse of 
people should assemble here as had never before 
congregated in one day in this his own city. It 
was well that the Oourt House and other public 
buildings should be deeply draped in the habili¬ 
ments of woe, for a truly good man lay dead in its 
halls. 

At a citizen's meeting, held on Friday evening, 
after Father Dixon’s death, the following memorial 
was prepared and spread upon the records of the 
city: 


IN MEMORY OP JOHN DIXON. 

We, the people of Dixon, called upon to mourn 
the departure of him who gave our city existence 
and its name, desire to place among its records 
this testimonial of our appreciation of his virtues. 
His neighbors, many of us have known him for 
a third of a century, who, during all that time, 
have looked up to him, and have loved him as a 
father,with one accord, have assembled to pay 
this tribute to his memory. John Dixon, after a 
life extended far beyond the life ordinarily assign¬ 
ed to man, at the ripe age of nearly ninety-two 
years, one half of which had been passed in this 
town so loved by him, which he had made, has 
departed from the scene of his earthly labors. 
Having long outlived all that were, by the ties of 
blood, nearest and dearest to him, his weary pil¬ 
grimage at last is ended. He has gone to the 
summer land. . A man of great strength of mind, 
force of character, and determination of purpose: 
yet he has lived and died without an enemy 
Forgetful of himself, he lived for others, a pure 
and unselfish life. He was that noblest work of 
God—an honest man—and ho has 
“So lived that when the summons came to join 
The innumerable earavan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 


11c went, not as the quarry slave of night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but sustained aud sooth’d 
By an unfaltering trust, approached the grave 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
Around him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


Born at the close of the Revolution and rocked 
in his cradle when the “cradle of liberty ” was 
swinging to and fro with a new born nation, Father 
Dixon was imbued with all those noble principles 
of patriotism characteristic of that age, and which 
he retained through life. He lived to see his 
country grow from a vast wilderness, with only 
about the number of inhabitants contained in our 
State, to a great nation of forty millions.When he 
was born there was hardly a white inhabitant in 
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all the great, states of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and indeed the entire North-west, now 
the most flourishing part of the United States. A 
dozen years before the American colonies were 
the most loyal part of the British Empire, and on 
the political horizon no speck indicated the strug¬ 
gle that had just closed and established the great 
Republic of the world. There were then only 
about half a dozen newspapers in this vast country, 
while railroads, telegraphs, and steam engines 
had not entered into the remotest conceptions of 
man. It is in deed a very pertinent fact, in this 
connection, that when Fulton took his first steam - 
boat up the Hudson on a trial trip, John Dixon 
was a passenger, and paid the great inventor of 
steamboats the first money as fare ever received 


as a return for his immense expenses and time. 
So it was our own father Dixon, who paid the 
first steamboat fare ever paid; who was the first 
patron of steam, that now earns, every moment , 
its millions of dollars. Fulton at first refused to 
receive the money, but Father Dixon with his 
inate principles of justice, insisted that he should, 
and it was only by his determination to be just that 
gave him the satisfact ion of being honored, as we 
said. He lived through a history in which has 
been allotted more important events in their 
bearing upon the ifappincss of the world, than 
any other which has elapsed since the creation. 
Now he has gone down to his grave full of 
honors, such as any hero of any age might envev. 


Our First School House, 

BY DR. OLIVER EVERETT. 


In looking over, recently, some old papers, I 
came across the subscription paper for building 
the first school house in Dixon, and have thought 
that it would not be without interest to many 
of your readers. This paper was got up in Janu¬ 
ary, 1837, and contains many names familiar to 
the old settlers. The subscription paper reads as 
follows: 

We, the subscribers, agree to pay the sums sev¬ 
erally attached to our names, for the purpose of 
erecting a school house in the town of Dixon. 
Said school house shall be for the teaching of 
Primary schools, and shall be open for religions 
meetings of all denominations, when not occupied 
by the schools. 

Said house shall be one story high and at least 
forty feet by twenty on the ground, and shall 
contain two rooms which shall be connected by a 
door or doors, as may be thought proper. 

The subscribers shall meet on Monday, the 20th 
day of February next, at 6 o’clock, P. M., and 
choose three trustees to superintend the building 
of said house. The trustees shall have power to 
collect the money subscribed, contract for and 
purchase materials for said house, and employ 
workmen to build the same. They shall sec that 
it is done in a plain, workmanlike manner; so far 
as the funds shall warrant. 


Oliver Everett, *25 GOlGeo. L. Chapman,'' 5 00 
John Wilson, 25 00 W. H. Rowe, 10 00 

Caleb Talmage, 20 00'J. W. Dixon, 10 00 

J. B. Barr, 10 00 E. W. Covill, 25 00 

Samuel Leonard, 5 00 E. A. Statia, 5 00 

Jacob Rue, 500!S. W. Johnson, 1000 

B. B. Brown, 5 00 Robert Mnrrav, 10 00 

Samuel Gatten, 5 OOlSam'l C. McClure, 15 00 

Edwin Hine, 5 O0|Mrs. E. N. Hamilton 15 00 

Elijah Dixon, 15 00, Horace Thompon, 5 00 

Hiram P. Parks, 10 00 Mrs. R. Dixon, 30 00 

John Q. Adams, 0010IL. D. Butler, 5 00 

(Expunged.) |M. L. Dixon, 5 00 

Seth D. Brittain, 20 OOlMrs. A. Talmage, 5 00 

If he settles here. (Mrs. M. H.Barr, 10 00 

Lemuel Huff, 15 00 J. Murphy, 10 00 

Alanson Dickerman 5 00 N W. Brown, 5 00 

John Snider, 5 00| S. M. Bowman, 10 00 

H. Martin, 5 00 John Richards, 10 00 

W. P. Burroughs 15 00;C. F. Hubbard, 5 00 

John Dixon, 20 00 W. W. Graham, 5 00 

I. S. Boardman, 10 00 T. L. Hubbard, 5 00 

A friend, 5 0 ij.Tohn Carr, 5 00 

M. Me Cabe, 10 OOjGeorge Kip, 5 00 

Allen Wiley, 10 00|Wm. Graham, 5 00 

It will be noticed that many of the subscribers 
were persons living some distance in the country 
and of those who came to the county during the 
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next season. The reason that Father Dixon's name 
was not at or near the head of the list is, that he 
was away that winter'to Vandalia, then the Capi¬ 
tal of the State. It may also be noticed that the 
matter dragged somewhat, as such enterprises 
often do, and the ladies took it np, Mrs. Dixon 
giving the largest subscription on the list and Mrs. 
Hamilton a generous amount. Again it may be 
noticed that one John Q. Adams, not our present 
John Q. Adams, but an unworthy bearer of a great 
name, in subscribing put two 00 where the dollars 
ought to have been, making his subscription but 
ten cents. When his attention was called to it he 
said it was just as he intended to have it. Ilis 
name was dealt with as was fashionable at that 
time; it was expunged. 

The old school house was built during the sum¬ 
mer of 1837 of the size and form specified in the 
subscription paper, about twenty rods west of the 
cemetery, on or near lot one, block sixty-nine, 
now occupied by Harry Smith. It was built per¬ 
fectly plain, without a cornice, and enclosed with 
undressed oak siding and a hard wood shingle 
roof. The inside consisted of two rooms, one 
six feet by twenty extending across the end of the 
building; serving as an entrance way or vestibule 
to the main room, which was twenty by thirty- 
four feet, with three windows on either side and 
one at the end of the room apposite the entrance. 
It was plastered on the inside with a single coat 
of coarse brown mortar, and was warmed during 
winter with a wood fire .in a large box 6tovo. In 
1839 it was moved down on to the north end of lot 
five, block seventeen, on the east side of Ottawa 
•street, just south of the residence of Dr. Nash, 
now occupied by Daniel McKenney, fronting to 
the north upon the alley. There it remained for 
several years, and was used for school house; 
meeting house, and court house, (the. first three 
terms of the Circuit Court of Lee County were 
held in it.) Elections and political meetings and 
conventions.were held in it, and it was always 
used for what ever other purpose the people might 

The old school house was very plain, rough and 
uninviting to look upon, but there are many re¬ 
collections associated with it which are always 
dwelt upon by the early settlers with great in¬ 
terest, and should make the memory of it dear to 
the people of Dixon. It was within its rough 
brown walls that the venerable and re'vered Bishop 
Chace, then Senior Bishop of the American 
Episcopal church, first preached to the scattered 
members of his fold as were hereabout, and broke 
to them the bread of the sacrement, and where 
Rev. James De Pui, a man ol rare culture and 
gentle and genial social qualities, preached for 
more than twelve months. It was there that the 
Methodist and Baptist churches of this place were 
formed and nurtured in their infancy. 

The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock and the Rev. Philo Jud- 
son, who for nearly half a centnry, have been among 


the foremost laborers in the great and beneficent, 
organization to which they belong, then in the 
vigor of early manhood, each preached his two 
years there. The Rev. Thomas Powell, a devoted 
missionary of the Baptist denomination, well 
known among the early settlers of .no inconsider¬ 
able portion ol the State for hip indefatigable and 
fauhlul service in the religions interest of the 
people, then often living remote from each other 
and either destitute or but poorly supplied with 
competent religious teachers; often held services 
in the old school house, and officiated at the for¬ 
mation of the Baptist Church of Dixon. Also the 
Rev. Burton Carpenter, the remembrance of whose 
labors here is cherished by many of the old set¬ 
tlers, and, who, in the high standing he afterwards 
attained in the denomination to which he belongs, 
aud in a life of great usefulness in another part 
of the State, he has not disappointed the expecta¬ 
tions of his early friends; commenced his labors 
in the ministry aud preached about three years in 
this same old school house. During nearly the 
whole time religious services were held in the old 
school house, the Methodist and Baptist congre¬ 
gations occupied it alternate Sundays. The Metho¬ 
dist clergyman preaching at Inlet Grove or Sugar 
Grove, aud Mr. Carpenter at Buffalo Grove the 
intervening Sabbaths. 

In the spring of 1840 there was a convention of 
the Whig party of the Jo Davies Representative 
District, which embraced the whole North-western 
part of the State, held at the school house, aud 
Thomas Drummond, known in this generation as 
Judge Drummond of the United States Court at. 
Chicago, then a young lawyer of Galena, was 
nominated as a candidate for member of the house 
of Representatives in the State Legislature. He 
represented an extent of territory now constitu¬ 
ting nearly two Congressional Districts. Among 
the teachers in the old school house was the late 
lamented W. W. Heaton, whom the citizens of 
Dixon have seen rise by his industry aud legal 
acquirements, from the school master’s chair to 
the bench. 

In the beginning of the year 1843 the Methodist 
church was finished aud dedicated aud the Court 
House was so tar completed that the courts were 
held in it aud was used for religious aud political 
meetings, and the old school house tell into com- ■ 

Sometime during the year 1844 it began to be 
noised about that John Van Arnam claimed the 
old school house as his property, as he had pur¬ 
chased the lot upon which it stood. One day the 
people were notified that upon a tap on their win¬ 
dows the night following, they might know that 
they were wanted at the school house and the less 
said about it the better. Upon arriving there 
we found it surrounded by a great crowd, busy at 
work. Some were raising the building with crow 
bars and levers, others adjusting planks and roll¬ 
ers under the sills. There was that prince of . 
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movers of old buildings, N. G H. Morrill, as usual 
directing operations, not giving authoritative 
orders to others, but by taking hold and showing 
them how, by doing the major part of the work 
himself. The industrious crowd tugged away in 
silence or talking in whispers or suppressed 
tones, now moving the heavy oak building an 
inch or two and again making a more fortunate 
move and getting ahead several inches or one 
or two feet, until it was thought the building 
was entirely over the edge of the lot, but by 
pacing from the street and making observations 
in the dark it was thought best to give it just 
another little shove to make the thing sure. So 
all took hold with a will, and the old school house 
began to move again upon the rollers and made 
a lunge of twelve or fifteen feet, creaking and 
groaning as it went, as if conscious of the ignoble 
uses of trade to which it was destined, for the time 


came, my pen grows shaky as I write it, when it 
was used lor liqnor selling. Upon this last-move 
of the old school house every tongue seemed 
loosened, and all gave vent to their satisfaction 
in a wild shout or cheer, which rang through the 
darkness and by its heartiness (so I was informed) 
quieted the fears of some of the ladies whose 
husbands had at the tap on the window, so mis- 
teriously bounced out of bed aud^left them with¬ 
out saying a word. About this time Mr. Morrill, 
upon a vote of two freeholders at an election held 
for the purpose of voting upon the question of 
building a new school house, was building the 
stone structure for that purpose back of the Na- 
chusa House, so the old building was sold and 
moved down on to the corner of Main and Henne¬ 
pin streets, and was used for various purposes of 
trade, and finally burned in the great fire on Main 
street in 1859. 
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Alexander, P. M. 

Ayres, O. F. 

“ D. B. 

Ayres, Ludlam. 

“ Charles. 

“ Thomas H. 

“ Ludlam Smith 

“ Thomas H. 

Armstrong, Jacob. 

Aldrich, Col. Cyrus.... 

Atkinson, Wesley. 

Ames, Heniy C. 

Brooks, J. B. 

Brookner Christopher. 

Brookner, Edward H.. 

Barnes, U. O. 

Barber, Nathanal. 

Bowman, S. M. 

“ Elijah. 

Bunner, Thomas S. 

Bayley, Carlton. 

“ Richard . 

Burroughs, Wm. P_ 

Barr, James B. 

Bogardas, We'ls. 

Benjamin, Horace. 

“ James. 

Benjamin, William J.. 


New York_ 

York. 

New Y'ork_ 

Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania., 
Pennsylvania.. 
Pennsylvania.. 


_ York. 

Rhode Island.. 

Indiana. 

Ohio. 

Maine. 

Germany. 

Germany. 

Germany. 

Germany. 

New Jersey... 

New Y'ork_ 

Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 

New York. 

New Y'ork. 

New York. 

New Y'ork. 

New York. 


New Y'ork.. 
New Y'ork.. 
New York.. 
New Y'ork.. 


SETTLEMENT. 


Living in Dixon. 


Died November 1, 1849. 

Ludlam’s son—now in Ogle county. 

son, living in Palmyra. 

Died in Minneapolis,August 3, 1880 . 
Brother of Ludlam. Living in Bureau Co. 

“ “ Died at Quincy in 1878 

Now at Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Died in Minneapolis a few years ago. 
Settled in Palmyra; left about 1855. 

Moved to Ohio. 

Father of Dr. H. J. Brooks-died Dec. 1855 
Died Oct. 9,1879 
Died July 23, 1854. 

Living in Dixon. 


do 


do 


Now in Kansas City, Mo. 

Cousin of S. 51.—Living in Boone county. 
Died in Indiana. 

Died about 1873. 

Died in New York City about 1850. 

Moved to Wisconsin. 

Moved to California. Is dead. 

dead. 

Died October 28, 1850. 

Living in Dixon. 

Living in Palmyra. 
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Beardslev, Daniel. 

Bethea, William W .. 

Buckaln, Joseph. 

« Alfred K_ 

Brown, Abram. 

Brown, David . 

Brown, John. 

“ Nathan. 

Brown, Thomas \V... 

Brown, B. 13. 

Bush, William T. 

“ E. 15. 

Bennett, Orwin. 


REMARKS. 


Canada. 

Connecticut... 

ermont. 

Vermont. 


“ ltev. Jacob N 

“ Henry F. 

Burket, Calvin. 

Boardmau, I. S . 

« T. D. 

Birdsall, David H. 

Brower, Martin W- 


Bartell, Harman. 

Baggs, John.... 

Becker, Charles A- 

Briggs, Levi. 

Beach, William W. 

Butler, Timothy A ... 

Brierton, Joseph. 

Brubaker, A. J. 

Bivins, William. 

« William H.... 

Beebe, John. 

Brandon, Edward. 

“ Benjamin.. 

“ JOhu. 

Baker, E.B. 

Beede, Noah. 


Baker Tutt. 

Brookie, John. 

Carr, Jdhn. 

Cutshaw, John. 

‘ Joshua. 

Crawford, Joseph. 

Crowell, Moses T. 

*■ Solon. 

Colwell, J. C. 

Crosbv, Edward. 

“ " Elisha. 

Coe, Frederick W. 

Chamberlin, Cyrus_ 

Chapman, Charles. 

Chapman, Elisha. 

Chase, George W . 

“ Charles T. 

Charters, Alexander... 

Carley, James .. 

Campbell, Alexander. 

Cautrall, Samuel. 

“ David. 

Crafton, George. 

Columbia, Charles ... 
Courtright, Joseph.... 

“ Abraham. 

“ Christoph’ 

“ • Jacob B . 

“ G. W . .. 

“ Erastns G 

Cropsey, J. M. .. 


Kentucky. 

Kentucky . 

New England. 
Kentucky...... 

Pennsylvania.. 

New York..... 

New York. 

New York. 

Germany. 


Vermont. 

” York. 

York. 

isylvauia. 


New York.... 
Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania. 

Vermont. 

New Uamp. .. 
New Damp. .. 
New York.... 
New York.... 

Kentucky. 

Kentucky. 

Scotland. 

Ohio. 




New Hump. . 

Ireland. 

New York.... 
New York.. . 
New York.... 
York.... 

_ York...! 

New York_ 


Ireland.. 

New York. 


Ireland. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania.. 

Pennsylvania! 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
New York.... 


Died in Palmyra in 1839. 

Living in Dixon. 

Died September It, 1S52. 
Died March 24, 1864. 
Living in South Dixon. 
Died in 1849. 

do August 1878. 
Living in Connecticut. 
Living in Franklin Grove. 


f in Palmyra, 
auuary 3, 1865. 

Died in Iowa, September 1873. 
Living in Washington. 

Living in South Dixon. 

Living in Dixon. 


Moved to Carroll county. 
Living in Iowa. 
Died'Febrnary 7, 1859. 
Living in Harmon. 

Died in Genesee. 

Living in Palmyra. 

.iving east of Dixon, 
.iving in Dixon, 
lied June 14, 1857. 
Living-- 


do 


do 


Living near Nachusa. 

Died about 1339. 

Here as early as 1840. Living in Dixon. 
Died in Palmyra in 1854. 

Living in Palmyra. 

Living in Dixon. 

Started a ferry at Dr. Everett's farm. 
Living in St. Louis. 

Went to Hong Kong, China. 


Living in Dixon. 

Went to California. 
Living in Ogle county. 


Died August 28, 1851. 

Died at Hazelwood farm Sept. 18, 1878. 
Nephew of Alexander. 

Died in Gcneseo. 

Living in California. 

Moved to Sangamon county. 

Living in Iowa—moved in 1853. 
dead. 

Moved to Kansas about 1854. 

Died in September 1S40. 

Died November 1, 1871. 

Living in Nebraska. 

Living two miles east of Dixon. 

Living in Nebraska. 

Living in Nebraska. 

Died in the spring of 1872. 
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Caugkman, Frank 

Cambell, James.. 

Coveil, E. W. 

Cogswell, Abner.. 
Cogswell, Jerry . 

Clay, Charles. 

' “ William H.. 

Cleaver, Joseph. 
Cromwell, Thom a.- 
Clute, John W ... 

Cratv, Mason _ 

“ Beach . 

Caldwell, John.... 

Dixon, John. 

“ James P... 
“ John W. . 

*’ Elijah. 

Davy, James.... 
Dutcher, Frederick 

“ Wells. 

Dills, George. 

Dornan, 'Mark...... 

“ Janies. 

Depuy, Harmon.... 

“ William... 
Depuy, Jonathan.... 

“ Moses. 

Dingman, John. 

Dement, John .! 

“ Henry D .!. 

Dickerman, Alanson 

Deyo, Garrett F. 

” Solomon. 

Duffy, Hugh. 

Dudley, Jeremiah. 
Davis, William J. 

“ N. F. 

Davis, Joseph. 

“ George W . ... 

“ Berman. 

Davie, Cyrus A. 

Daley, John.. 

Everett, Dr. Oliver 
Emerv, John.... 
Eddy, Ottis A. ....'!!! 

“ Nelson H. 

Evans, Josiah. 

Eustace, John Y. 

Fuller, Stephen...'!" 
Fellows, Stephen ... 

“ Michael. 

“ Simon .. .. 
“ Samuel .... 

“ William.... 

“ Alfred. 

“ George. 

“ Albion.... 

“ Stephen. 

Fry, John. 

Fender, Absolom. 

* Martin. 

“ Solomn. 

Foot, George!... 

Forrest, Dr. ’. 

Fish John_ 

“ o.j.;;;;;; 

Ford, Patrick. 

Friedenboch, Fred . 
Graham, Capt. Hugh.. 
! “ _William W... 


native state = P 

OR COUNTRY. g* SETTLEMENT. 



Dicd n r;, i i8S 1 elson t0 "' ush) > 

dead Ful ’ r,1!UT 24 > 1854. 

dead Jn ' y23, 1804 - 
Living in Dixon 
Living in Iowa. 

Living at Elkhorne Grove. 

Died about 1844. 

Died Jul v 6, 1876 
wl )ril 5 . 1853. 

Died March 20, 1847. 

Died March 15. 1*43 
pied in Ogle cmintv. 

Living in Amboy. 

dead. 

Living in Dixon! 

Died about 1874. 

Died September 15, 1856 
Living in Dixon, 
o do 

i| in Dixon. 

LJvIng fnmL b n re1&45 ' Lives in Di ““- 

ed in December 1875, 

Died in 1848. ^ 

. Died September 7, 1859. 

| Moved to Iowa. 

do do 
Living in Dixon. 

I do do 

j Died November 26, 1851. 

Died May 4, 1874. 

Died December 12,1855. 

' Died November 6, 1854. 

'Jpivlifg in Oregon'? Came *° Dixon ia 18E8. 
'jLivnig in Dixon. 

• Died March 10, 1840. 

■ ;'R ,v , ed ,0 Chicago. 

• Died March 10, 1875. 

Living in Ashton. 

Died Jnlv 27, 1854 
Living in Dixon. 

nilii'S'H 1 "' 6 mi,cs east of Dixon 
pie.di'ebTOary 8, 1840. 

Living in Whiteside countv 
Died in June 1863. 

Living in Wisconsin 
Living in Iowa. 

Living in California. 

Died in 1865. 

Living in Iowa. 

Living near Dixon. 

D'ed in 1848. 

Died about 1860 

Living 1 in Palmyra* ^ ovem ' ,er *878. 

Living in Missouri 

Died ?n January 1880° Ve ’ AafraSt «• 18T9 ’ 
Died in 1879. ‘ 

Rwnrned.to Kentucky. 

I Living in Kansas. 

Died September 7, 1851. 

Died in Palmyra aiioiit 1870. 

R !!' !“ £ ew Y ”rk City about 1S53. 

Died in Montana territory in March 1878. 
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Gilbraith, Smith. 

Garrison, Johu. 

Garrison, Mathias F. 

Groh, Jacob. 

“ Ephraim ... . 
Gatehouse, Johu.... 

Grimes, Thomas. 

Goble, James. 

Gray, A. F . 

Gaston, Chancy. 


“ William. 

Gregory, J. B. 

Hubbard, Charles F. 
“ Thomas S. 

Hubbard, Oliver_ 

Hlne, E. W. 

Hamilton, J. W. 

Hurt', Lemuel. 

Hetler, Nathan. 

“ Hiram. 


Hetler, John. 

Heaton, W. W. 

“ James ... . 

Herrick, Samuel_ 

“ O. F . 

Holly, George. 

Holly,*Jesse. Ht . US .!!!! 

“ David A. 

“ James N. 

Hamill, Patrick. . 

Hogan, John. 

Hinton, Pleasant.. . 
llankerson, James.. 

Hollhrook, L. G. 

“ Charles.. 

Hatch, Charles. 

“ James . 

Howard, S. G. P — 
Herrick, George L. . 

Hutton. Fletcher- 

Nenmiah... 
William... 
Harris, Joseph L .... 
“ William L... 
Dwight. ... 


S » SETTLEMENT. 


Harm 


Antoi 


York. 

Pennsylvania.. 
Pennsylvania.. 

England. 

tnns'ylvania.. 
■nnsylvania.. 

3\v York. 

3W York.... 
i'W Y ork. . 


Ohio. 

•w York. .. 
New York. .. 
New IIamp... 
New Y’ork.... 

”... Y'ork_ 

Canada. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

isyl vania. 


New Y’ork.. 


v York. 

. v York. . 

Canada . 

Canada. 

Canada. 

Ireland. 

I reland _ 

Kentucky... 
New Yolk.. 


Johnson, William Y’.. 

“ J. M. 

* Johnson, KbenezarH, 


Klosterman. Earnest. 
Klinetob, William... 

Klinetob, Johu . 

Keplinger, Jacob — 
Kennedy, James — 


New York... 
England .... 

I Michigan .'.!! 

I Michigan 

Michigan_ 

Michigan.. 
IMassachusett 
Massachnsett 
I New York. 

I New York... 
New Hamp.. 


• Pennsylvania. 

• Pennsylvania. 

• Pennsylvania. 

• Germany. 


Died February 5, 1843. 

Died in Nebraska in 1878. 

Living in Nebraska—moved in 1878. 
Living in South Dixon. 


1837. 

lass. 

1836 . 

1835::::*:;: 

1837 . 

do . 

do . 

do . 

do . 

1840. 

1840 .::::::: 

July 4, 1840. 


Died in 1854. 

Died March 10, 1849. 

Living in Dixon. 

Died in Missouri in 1876. 

Died in Palmyra March 7,1876. 

Died in Galesburgh, December 21,1849. 
Died at Elgin, June 11, 1854. 

Living in Palmyra. 

Died in California, July 14, 1852. 

Died at Galesburgh, September 23, 1S49. 


Living in Ohio. 

Living in Michigan. 

Died in 1854. 

Living three miles west of Dixon. 
Brother of Charles. Living in Kansas. 
Father of M D M Hubbard. Died in 1889 
Died May, 1874. 


do 


do 


do 


Went to California. 
Died May 21. 1877. 
Living near Dixon. 


Living in Dixon. 

Died m December 1877. 
Living near Dixon. 

Died April 6, 1864. 

Living in Bureau county. 
Died in 1S43. 

dead. 

Living in Palmyra. 

Died in 1862. 

Living in St. Louis. 

Died in July 1844. 

Died in California. 


J do [Here as early as 1836.] 
Moved to Chicago. 

Came to Grand Detour in 1837, Dixon in ’51. 
Died In Palmyra May 27 1879. 

Living at State Center, Illinois. 

Died in Sterling. 

Died in Palmyra about 1868. 

’ .do do 1870. 


Died at Fulton, Illinois. 

Died January 19,1878. 

Living in Dixon. 

dead. 

Died in Iowa, August 28, 1873. 
Living in Palmyra. 


do 


Moved to Galena, Illinois, 
dead. 

Brother of James, 
dead. 

Living in Palmyra. 

Living in Iowa. 
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Kennedy, William 

Kelsey, Henry. 

Kellogg, Oliver. 

Kirkpatrick, - 

Loveland, Otis. 

“ Richard B. 

“ H. G. 

Lovejoy, James. 

Little, J. T. 

Lummison, Joseph!. 

Lahey, William 1 !:.'.;:.. 

Lord, John. 

“ John L . 

“ Augustus. 

Law, David. 

“ David H. 

“ William. 

Lawrence, J. Tharp,. . 
“ J. Tharp, jr 

“ Rickets:.... 

Lawrence, John. 

Lane, Charles A. 

Linghan, J. G . 

MeKenuey, Mathew. 

“ Peter 


“ Frederick. 
“ James. 

“ Henry B.. 

Morehouse, Nathan 
“ T. C... 

Mudd,-... 

Morrill, N. G. II.!. 

“ Jacob... 

McCleary, A. 

McCabe, Thomas. 

“ Moses_ 

Moon, AbnerD.. 
Murphy, Jeremiah. 
Murphy, A. T.. 
McClure, " 


New York... 
New York... 
New York... 
Island Jamaica 
Island Jamaica 
Island Jamaica 
New York. 


, Samuel. 




! “ Alonzo W. 

Morse, John.... 
Murray, Robert 
,, “ Joseph. 
Montieth, John 
Means, John... 

“ James . 

“ Robert . 
Morgan, Isaac.. 

‘ Joshua 


Monk, Thomas ..'. 

Miller, Ileurv. 

Miller, John I.... 
Martin, George A 
Martin, William.. 
“ Charles A 

“ James F. 

„ “ Tyler .'.W 

Mason, Joseph 

Maso ^ 



Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio . . 
Ohio. 

( 'England... 

Germany ..! 
Kentucky.. 
New Hamp. 
New Hamp 
New Ilamp 
New Hamp. 
•iNew Hamp 
■ (Vermont. .. 

• iVermont_ 

,r,: 'A• ..Vermont... 

William V.jNew Y’ork.. 


December, 1849. 

R! e i! September 29, 1839. 

Died August 29, 1851. 

dead 1 ” 10 Cali,orllla - 
Washington. 

dead. 

Son of Joseph. 

Died in July, 1854. 

Died in January, 1873. 
dead* 18 ** Palm - vra - 
Died October 3, 1845. 

Living in Sterling. 

Died in December, 1842. 

Died in New York City in 1847 
Living in Palmyra. 

Living in New Y’ork City. 
Living m Palmyra. * 
Returned to Pennsylvania. 
Living in New Orleans. 

Died in 1847. 

Died March 27, 1870. 

Living in Dixon. 

Living in South Dixon 
Living in Dixon. 

Living in South Dixon. 

Living in Dixon. 

Died April 8,1865. 
m h F eh T r,lai y 1, 1856. 

Died m June, 1878. 

Living in Dixon. 


dead. 

Living in California. 

Died in 1877. 

in New York, 
une 17, 1"~ 

-in Stark 
.Died in Iowa. 

[dean. 

Living in Boone countv. 
Died in Mexico in 18.50'. 

California in 1874. 


Died March 26, 1867. 
in Dixon, 
ig in Kansas. 

Living in Iowa. 

Died Angnt 16, 1880. 

Died at Sterling in iari- 
Diedin 1878 ° 8 “' 

Returned to Kentucky. 

Died in 1844. 

Living in Palmyra. 

LMngin V pi“myra rOTe34 ' L1vin «'« Pal 

.(Living in Palmyra! 

.| Moved to Iowa. 
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Dixon’s Volunteers. 


HISTORY OF THE THIRTEENTH INFANTRY. 


Company A, of the Thirteenth Infantry Illinois 
Volunteers was organized at Dixon, Illinois, April 
22, 1861. The regiment was organized under the 
Ten-Regiment Bill, for three months service, at 
Dixon, May 9, 1861, and mustered into the United 
States* service May 31,1861. The regiment organ¬ 
ized with 970 men, and was composed of compa¬ 
nies from Dixon, Sterling, Amboy, Rock Island, 
Sandwich, Sycamore, Morrison, Aurora, Chicago, 
and DnPage. Sunday, June 16, the regiment 
was ordered to Caseyvifle, Illinois, by rail; July 
6, to Roila, Missouri, by rail; October 10, 1861, 
ordered to Springileid, Missouri; November 10, 
1861, ordered back to Roila; remained during the 
winter in Roila. 

March 16, 1862, marched, via Springfield to Pea 
Ridge, Arkansas; thence, via Keitsviile, to Bales- 


ville; and thence to Helena. Arkansas, arriving 
on the 14th ot July, 1862. 

The regiment was actually first at Chirkasaw 
Bayou December 27, 1862, and the assault on the 
29th. Participated in the battle at Arkansas Post, 
January 11th, 1863; Jackson, Mississippi, May 
14. 1863; siege of Vicksburg and asault, May 22, 
1863; siege of Jackson, July, 1863; Tuscumbia, 
October 26 and 27, 1863; Lookout Mountain, No¬ 
vember 24, 1863; Mission Ridge, November 25, 
1863; Ringgold, Georgia, November 27, 1863; and 
Madison, Alabama, May, 1864. 

June 18. 1864, regiment was mustered out at 
Springfield, Illinois. Company A, returned home 
the 21st of June. 

Jilly 9. 1874. the Veterans were transferred to the 
Fifty-sixth Illinois Volunteers, as consolidated. 


COMPANY “A." 


Name and Rank 


Adam B Gorgas. 

First Lieutenant 

Henry T. Noble. 

Second Lieutenant 
Henry D. Dement ... 
Benjamin Gilmau. .. 
First Sergeant 

George L Aiken. 

Sergeants. 

A J Pinkham. 

Henry Van Houghtoi 
Coridon L Heath.... 

Samuel Uhl. 

Corporals 

Alexander Pitts. 

Edwin A Snow . .. 

Dwight Heaton. 

Martin C Anld. 

Henry M Dephes. .. 
Richard B Young.. .. 
Privates 

Ayres, C B. 

Anderson, Henry A.. 
Abies, Martin 

Atkins, Palmer. 

Becker. Charles A. . 

Boucher, Charles. 

Boyer, Samuel .. . 

Boyd, James H. 

Brandon, Dennison.. 
Brubaker, John H... 

Brennan, James. 

Beal, Hoace W., 

Blaer, Marlin . 

Benjamin, Charles A 

Crabtree, John I).... 
Crabtree, Jonathan I 
cheescman, William 

Cheney, Osborn. 

Coveil, James. 

Coffee, William. 

Devlin, Henry. 

Driver, Arthur J. ... 


Remarks. 


Promoted June 25, 1861, Lieut. Col.; December 29,1862, Colonel. 
Promoted Captain. Promoted Col by the President July 31, 1863. 

Promoted First Lieutenant. Resigned August 1, 1863. 

Resigned October 1, 1862. Died at Dixon March, 1863. 

Promoted Sec’d Lieut Mar. 1, ’62. Died April 12, ’63; wounded. 


“ “ “ June 11, 1868; Captain August 1, 1868 

Discharged Nov 30, '63, to accept cominiseionn as Maj 3d Ark Cav. 
Discharged November 9, 1862; disability. 

Died December 5, 1863, while on furlough. 

Pro. Sergtand 1st Sergt then reduced toSergt. M. O Junel8.’64 
Promoted Serg’t. Discharged April 27, 1S62; disability. 

Mustered out June 18, 1864. 

Transferred to Bowen’s Cav (now Tenth Missouri) August 1, 1861. 
Discharged March 17. '63, to accept nosition as Hospital Steward. 
Discharged October 10, 1861; disability. 


Discharged March 19, 1863. 

Mustered out Juue 18, 1864, as Corporal. 


Mustered out June IS,‘1864. 

Discharged September 19. 1861, for habitual drunkenness. 
Veteran. Transferred to company I. Fifty-sixth Illnois Infantry. 
Mustered out June 18. 1864. as First Sergeant. 

Killed at the assault of Chickasaw Bayou, December 29, 1862 

Must! 

Transferred to Be 
Transferred to Bo 
Promoted Corpor... 

Discharged February 17, 1861, < 

Died March 21. 1864. 

Mustered out Juue 18, 1864. 


t account of disability. 
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Name and Rank 


Dunwuldie, George 

Evans, Mark. 

Glassey, Henry W. 

Goble,‘Charles. 

Gregwire, Lewis... 
Gilgau, John H.... 

Giles. Milton. 

Gallup, Austin .... 
Hadley, Robert .. 
Hollowwcll, Leroy. 

Hamill, John. 

Hamilton, Orville.. 

Hill, James A. 

Heaton, J A. D . .. . 
Heaton, Edward..... 
Harkness, Get rge W 
Harrison, ClintouD. 
Irwin, William. .. 

Kelly, Albert. 

Ling, Mark W.... 

Law, David H- 

Mann, William H. 
Mann, George F... 
Morrill, Joseph.... 

Mosely, Henry. 

Mead, William H ., 

Oakley, John. 

Philbrick, Oscar.. 
Reynolds, Charley 
Remington, Edw'd 

Santee, Miller- 

Smurr, Thomas H 
Snyder, Charles... 

Shaw, Jed. 

Sterling, Norman 

Stary, David. 

Voorhees, Andrew. 

Willis, George. 

Wood, Joshua W.. 
Wolverton. Jacob 

Wilson, Hugh. 

Wiliams, Martin H 
Williams, Charles J 
Woodyat William H 

Walsh, Patrick. 

Welty, John M ... 
Recruits. 

Burton, George D.. 

Cole, Lymau. 

Cook, William. 

Edson, James E. . 

Hill, Joseph. 

Heaton, Seth J.... 

King, John W. 

McGinnis, William 
McKevcr, Patrick.. 

Noble, Charles_ 

Schwabe, John.... 

Webb, Oscar. 

Wickes, Hobert P. 




Mustered out June IS, 1864. 

Promoted First Lieutenant. 

Transferred to Invalid Corps, February 1,1S63. 
Died December 28, 1862, of wounds. 

Drowned July 7. 1862. 

In General Hospital at Memphis. 

Mustered out Juue 18,1861. 


Transferred to Invalid Corps. September 1, 1863. 

Discharged December 13, 1861; disability. 

Transferred to U. S. Oavelry. Nov. 20, 1863, as Drum Major. 
Discharged February 14, 1S63; wounds. 

Mustered out June 18. 1864. 

Died November 9, 1863. 

Mustered out June 18, 1864, as Sergeant. 

Mustered out June 18, 1864. 

Died September 16, 1863. 

Transferred to non-commissioned staff, as hospital steward. 


Ian. 1,1S64.. 
Jtn. 1. 1864.. 
M tv 24, 1861.. 
March 1, 1862 
Sept. 15, 1861 
Sept. 15, 1S61 
Aug. 15, 1862 
Sept. 15, 1-61 
Dec. 31, 1863 
Sept. 15, H 
Feb.-- *“ 


Mustered out Juue 18, 1S64. 


Transferred to Bowen's Battalion Cavelry, October 1,1861. 
Mustered out June 18, 1864. 

Transferred to Forty-ninth U. S. C. I., as Sergeant Major. 
Mustered out June 13, 1864, as Corporal. 

Mustered out Juue 18, 1864. 

Veteran. Transferred to Co. I. 56th Inf. M. O. Ang. 12, 1865. 
In General Hospital at St. Louis. 

Discharged September 1. 1861; disability. 

Mustered out June 18,1864. 

Discharged December 23, 1862; disability. 

Deserl ea September 20, 1861. 

Transferred to Bowen’s Battalion Cavelry October 1, 1861. 


Mustered out June 18,1864. 

Mustered out June 18, 1864. 

Vet. Transferred to Co. I, 56th Inf. Disch. June 25,’65; dis. 
Discharged December 23. 1861: disability. 

Transferred to company I, 56th Ills Inf. M. O. Feb. 28, 1S65. 
Died November 15, 1863. 

Died December 5, 1861. 

Transferred to Co. I, 56th Infantry. M. O. Mav 27,1865. 

" “ “ —Serg’t. 


Montgomery, James H 
Cook, Charles. 


Austin, Stephen... 
Genung, Samuel... 

Gennng, Leroy. 

Genung, Warren. . 


_ _j. 15, 1864. 
Sept. 16, 186 
May 24,1861.. 

May 24,1861.. 

Dec. 18, 1863. 


.... do... 
... .do... 
-do... 




Transferred as Principal Musician 
COMPANY “C.” 

Died August 7,1863. 

COMPANY “F." 

Transferred to company I, 56th Illinois Infantry. 
COMPANY 

Died Jaunary 23, 1863; wounds. 

Died April 3, 1863; wounds. 

Mustered out June IS, 1864. 


company “nr 

Mustered out Juue 18,1864. 
Deserted April 23,1862. 


Sept. 20, 1864. 

Aug. 12.1S65. 
as belonging to 13th. 
i-commissioned staff 


































































THIRTY-FOURTH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 



COMPANY 


FORTY-SIXTH INFANTRY I 



COMPANY “2," 
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SIXTY-NINTH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 
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DIXON VOLUNTEERS. 
COMPANY “H." 


Name and Rank 

Date of 
Muster. 

Remarks. 

Privates. 

Boyer, Gideon,. 

Sept. 2,1862.. 

-do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

Mustered out June 12, 1865. 

Brown, Newton. 

Crawford, Joseph B... 

Chappell, Richard. 

Grnver, Joseph. 

Ford, Frank. 

Deserted October 4, 1862. 

Discharged February 12.1865; wounds. 

Discharged January*9, 1863; wounds. 

Transferred to Invalid Corps, May 3, 1865. 

Corporal. Died October 80, 1862; wounds. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTIETH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 


The One Hundred and Fortieth Infantry Illi¬ 
nois Volunteers, -went in camp at Dixon, about 
the 1st of May, 1864. The 16th of June the regi¬ 
ment was ordered to Springfield where they were 
immediately sworn into the service (100 days) and 
orderd to Paducah, Kentucky. The regiment was 
mustered out the 26th of Oct., 1864. The officers 
andmen enlisting from Dixon were as follows: 

Lorenzo H. Whitney, Colonel. 

George Bishop, Quartermaster. 

George W. Phillips, Surgeon. 
COMPANY “ 5 ?.” 

Castleman, Levi Patrich, Goodwin 

Holt, Homer Rasmus, Augustus 

Hatfield, William Spickerman, Andrew 

hiunn, Charles Ward, Zina 

Moeller, Herman Wadsworth, James 

COMPANY “E" 

Ezekiel Giles, Captain. 

Joseph Ball, First Lieutenant. 


XjUHUI l CI U.111.-, 

George C. Ball, « 

Charles P. Giles, Corporal. 

Joseph Netty. *• 

Henry McCarroll, Musician. 
Thomas J. Watson, Wgoner. 
Privates. 

Bates, Josiah Hanson, Charles 

B 'cker, Charles Hill, Horace E 

Brink, John S. Hollahan, John 

Burr, Charles C. Kintner. Anderson 

Chivertou, Lauries Lowe, Thomas 

Derby, McGrah. John 

Dougl is Robert Porter, John 

Do.vl. Martin Shay, Jacob 

Duffy. James Shew, John P. 

Fellows. Charles Smith, Nathan T. 

Glogan, James Smith, Samuel G. 

Gayerty, Thomas Wooley, Thomas 


“CHENEY’S BATTERY,” FIRST ILLINOIS ARTILLERY”. 

Battery F. First Illinois Light Artillery, was Was engaged in the siege of Corinth, and June 
recruited at Dixon, Illinois, in January 1862, by 9th, marched for Memphis, arriving on the 18th. 
Captain John T. Cheney, and was mustered in at November 26th, moved from Memphis, and arriv- 
Springfield, February 25th. ed at the Tallahatchie river. December 2d. On 

Moved to Benton Barracks. Missouri, March 15, the 11th in Denver’s Division, went on the Yo- 
with four six pound guns. April 1st, was ordered cona expedition, returning to Tallahatchie river, 
— 1 —tiling, Tennessee, and arrived and finally to Holly Springs 


April ! 

WnllAi 


Pittsburg Lam 




usolidated with 


Name and Rank 


Captain 

John T. Cheney_ 

First Lieutenant 
Josiah H. Burton .. 

Sergeants. 
Theodore W. Raub. 
Edward O’Brien.... 
James M Vesper... 

J. Q. Yates . 

Privates. 

Bennett. F. W. 

Chappell, Henry.... 
Carey, Benjamin ... 

Gunderson, Ole. 

Horn, Henry. 

Haynes; John. 

Kennedy, Charles.. 
Kearns, Michael.... 

Leach, L. L . 

Lennihan, Jeremiah 

Lyle, John . 

Lahey, James. 

Rohrer. Amos. 

Richardson, William 
Tuompson, N. U... 


Promoted Major, Feb. 13,1864. Resigned August 25, 1864. 
Promoted Captain, Feb. 13,1864. Term expired March 7, ’65. 

Pro. 1st Serg’t. then 2d Lieut. Killed in battle July 22,1864. 
Died at Marnetta, Ga., September 8, 1814; wounds. ' 
Discharged January 4, 1864, (1865?): term expired. 

Re-enlisted as Vet.' M. O. April 11, ’65, as Sergt; supernu. 

Discharged January 4, 1865; term'cxpired. 

Discharged for disability. Reenlisted Dec. 6,18b3. 
Discharged Januarv 4, 1885; term expired. 

Transferred to V. tt. C. 

Discharged J anuary 4, 1885, as Bitglar; term expired. 
Discharged January 4, 865; term expired. 

Veteran. Sergeant. Killed at Atlanta, Ga., July 21, 1864. 
Discharged January 4, 1885 term expired. 

Discharged in 1862; disability. 

Reenlistcd as Veteran. Transferred to Company B. 

Mustered out March 7, 1865. 

Discharged January 1, 1863 
Re-enlisted as Veteran 
Corporal. Died at Mound City, I 
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Name and Rank. 


Taj 




Taylor, , 

White, L. 

Waguer. Addison.. . 
Recruits. 

Ayres, Henry W. 

Burket, Calvin. 

Ball, James . 

Bressie, Daniel. 

Brierton, Henry. ... 

Burr, Benjamin. 

Burr, Lionel . 

Bradway, Sylvantis.. 
Boardman, .John D.., 
Babbitt. Franklin H. 

Curtis, Charles. 

Deyo, Laurcston. 

Edson, E B.. 

Elwert, William. 

Ferguson, Harvey . 

Farrell, George..._ 

Goodwin, George. 

Gage, Alonzo. 

Graff. Henry . 

Hollister, Justin. 

Hughes, John. 

Heller, Hiram. 

Keiser, Edwin. 

Loveless, Andrew J.. 
Loveland, W. O. . .. 

Little, Thomas. 

Lowe, Charles...._ 

Loveland, George. 

Loveless. Joseph 
Mosteller, Jeremiah.. 

Moon, Clark W. 

Peacock, Henry . 

Patrick, Shepard G... 

Snyder, William. 

Snail John. 

Scbeer, Adam. 

Santee, Emerv. 

Shelters. Edward. 

Stewart, William 
Turner. Alexander ... 

Wood, William T. 

Wade, Thomas. 


Beal, Noah. 

Burr, A. D. 

Ball. George _ 

Clapp, Benjamin 
Powers, Henry . 
Seplej-, Samuel.. 
Tracy, George 
Wood, Joshua... 


Dec. 28. 1862 


1.4. 1864 
l 4, 1864~ 


Dec. 22, 1863 
Aug 15, 1863. 
Jan. 5, 1865 


Mustered out July 26, 1865. 

t Tenn., Heavy Art. 


Discharged January 4. 1865. 

Discharged October 24, 1862, 

Discharged January 4. 1865; 

Transferred to Company 
Discharged. 

Disch. June 9,1863, for pro. in Co. B. 

Transferred to Company A. 

Transferred to Company K. Mustered out July 15, 1 5 65. 
Transferred to Company A. Mustered out. July 16. 1865. 

Transferred to Co. E. Absent, sick, at M. O. of companv, 
Transferred to company I. Mustered out Julv 26, 1865. 
Transferred to company B. Mustered out July 6, 1865. 
Discharged February 16, 1862; disability. 

Transferred to company B. Mustered out July 6, 1S65. 
Discharged December 24. 1S62, as Corporal; disability. 


sferred to company I. Mustered out July 26, 1865. 
Transferred to company A. Mustered out July 10, 1865. 

Transferred to company B. Mustered ont July 6, 1865. 
Transfeired to company E. Mustered out July 15, 1865. 
Transferred to company G. 

Transferred to company A. Mustered out July 10. 1865. 
Transferred to company E. Mustered out June 10, 1865. 
Transferred to company E. 

Died at Memphis. February 3, 1863. 

Transferred to company A. Mustered out July 10, 1865. 


Musi 


id out April 11. 1865, as Corporal. 

..l-red to company E. Mustered out July 15. 1865. 
ant, Disch. July‘25, 1864, for pro. in 49tli U. S. C. T. 


ausferred 

offered out July 10, 1865. 
istered out Julv 6. 1865. 
istered out Jmie 12. 1865 
Died at Stephenson, Ala., Bebruarv 
ed out July 15, 1865. 

■rred to company B. 


larged June 19,1863. 

_ered out June 20, 1865. 

Mustered out September 16,1 

Mustered out July 28,1863. 


MISCELLANEOUS REGIMENTS. 


Name 1 Da,e of 

muster. 

Company and Regiment. Remarks. 

A isi.u, Charles. 

Anderson, Jerome. Feb 16,1865. 

B irr, Carlos. March 1. 1865 

Brookfield, Albert. Aug. 1, 1861 . 

B Try, B. F .Aug. 14. 1861 

Breed. John.Sept. 18.1861 

B mth Inman. Jan 31.1864 

Burett, James. Dec. 18, 1863. 

Barnes, Charles.Dec. 28, 1663. 

B iycc, John. Nov. 2,1863.. 

B eed, James..Jan. 7, 1863.. 

B-nnett. J. II. W.Aug. 12, 1862. 

B.eh. Jacob.■ 

B 10th. John . .. 

Cullison, Joseph.jsept. 3, 1862. 

Co. 66th In ft. Regiment 

do G 147th do do 

do D 15th do do 

do A 33d do do 

do A 2d Cav. do 

do G 8th do do 

do I 12th do do 

12th do do 

12th do do 

1 do C 141 h do do 

Burnside's Marine Art'v. 

| do do do 

[McClellan's Dragoons. 

[Co. B 12th Inft. Regiment 

Mustered out July 7. 1865. 

do Jan. 20. ’66: Corpl. 
do September 16. 1865 
Died at Ironton. Mo., Dec. 25,'61 
Died March 27. 1S62. 

Vet. Mustered out J til v 17. 1865. 
Recruit. Deserted Feb. 8, 1866 

Mustered ont December 22,1865. 

do July 31,1865: Serg. 
Disch. Newberne.N. C.,Oct. ’61 
do do do do 

Transferred to 12th Ills, cavelry 
Discharged September lo 1864 
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Palmyra's Volunteers. 











































PALMYRA VOLUNTEERS. 


Name and Rank 


Lamkin, George_ 

McGaffney, Andrew. 

Mead, Allred. 

Morgan, Charles. 
Morgan, Sidney... 

Miller, John. 

Moeller, Herman 
Oliver, Stephen... 
Page, David 


nt'uruuji, .1 uiin.... 

Seavey, John F... 
Slater, Albert ..... 
Sartorius, Gustavns 

Shaw, Samuel- 

Scliock, William.. 
Schick, Emanuel. 
-ey, Gideon .. 


Sax, Edward. 

Schock, Jacob... 
Stillwell, Julian. 
Sartorius, Lewis, 
Shiek, Rush_ 

Stewart, Alvali.. 
Tilton, Francis ... 
Thompson, James 
Tombrow, John 
Thomas, Van J. 
Thummel, Ansoi 
Vanderwort, Isaac. 
Whitcomb, William. 
Wheeler. Christopher 
Wilson, Theodore.. 
Wetherbee, Edwin. 
Williams, John.... 


March 1, 
Sept. 7, 1! 
Feb. 28, 1! 


March 2, ’65. 
June 18,1864 
Feb. 25,1862. 
Feb. 28, 1865 
Sept,. 7, 1861. 
Feb 28, 1864 


Sept. 7, It 
March 8, 1 
Feb. 25, It 
Dec. 14, It 
Jan. 4, It 
Sept. 7, It 
June 18, It 
Feb. 28, It 
Sept. 2, It 
June IS, It 


Company and Regiment. 


Sept. 1 
July 12 


do D 140th do 


' do 


do 


do 


do Oct. 29, 1864. 


do 


o D 34th . 

o D 140th do d 

it. F First Artillery.. 
). I 15th Infantry Rei 

o D 13th do rii 

o D 34th do dc 


July 1;_ 

do Oct . 29, 1865. 
Veteran. M. O July 6,1865 
Mustered out Sept. 16, 1865. 
Killed at. Resaea, May 14. ISfii 
Mustered out July 12, 1865. 


t. F First Artillery... 
3 do do 

. D 84th Infantry Regt 
.3 do do do 
Bat. F First Artillery ... 


do 


do 


do 


do 


Veteran. M. O. April 11, 1865. 
Mustered out July 6, 1865. 

July 12, 1865 


do- 


* do 


Disch. Jan. 4, 1865; term ex. 
Absent, sick, at M. O. of Co. 
Mustered out July 6, 1865. 

do July 12, 1965; Ser 

do Oct. 29. 1865. 

do Sept. 16, 1865. 
Discharged May 22, 1865, for Pr< 
Mustered out Oct. 29, 1864. 


do 


Palmyra 


AND THE PALMYRENS. 


BY J. TIIAUP LAWRENCE. 


[This article was written for the Dixon Sun 
January. 1817.] 

Palmyra of old had her historian, why should 
not the glories of this, the modern Palmyra be 
also recorded—particularly in this second century 
of the great Western republic? And though her 
young life scarce numbers forty summers, how 
great the change since the ploughman first made 
long furrows in her back and the woodman struck 
his axe in the sugar bearing maples. Connect 
not the name, dear reader, with visions of shady 
groves of waving palms, with bubbling fountains 
and breezes laden with the scent of the myrtle and 
orange, the lime and the almond—none such are 
to be found in the place whose history I am re¬ 
cording, and such visions would soon fade before 
the furious blasts of our Northern winters, with 
the air filled with snowflakes, and the leafless 
trees swaying under fierce assaults of Boreas. 
No warlike Zenobia leads us on to victory, but 
in her stead we follow the mildei divinities, 
Ceres, Pomona, and Flora. Thin# not, however, 
because we can boast of noae of these things in 
which lay the beauty of ancient Palmyra, the 
modern has no charms of her own. These are 
to be found in her broad fertile plains, once cov¬ 
ered with a profusion of juicy grasses aud flowers 
of every brilliant hue—in her stately groves of 
maple and walnut, of ash and oak—in the iinpest- 
uous rush of the chrystal Rock River, rolling her 
tide to join the Father of Waters, her surface 
broken with the sportive gambols of bns9 and 
perch, the leaping sturgeon and rushing pike— 
and even in the silver thread of Sugar Creek, 
which once could boast of turning a saw mill. 

Palmyra is situated in the extreme north-west 
corner of Lee county, aud contains thirty-three 
sections of land, almost every acre susceptible 
of cultivation, the surface is sufficiently rolling 
to insure good drainage, aud from its containing 
so large a proportion of timber, was one of the first 
settled towns in the county, as, in the absence of 
railroads to transport fuel and fencing, wood was 
indispensable to the early settlers. This town 
was formerly a part of Jo Davies county, which 
then embraced all the north-west part of Illinois 
—Lee, Carroll, Ogle and Whiteside. It then form¬ 
ed a part of Ogle, with the county scat at Oregon, 
which gave such dissatisfaction to this portion of 
the county, that in 1839 the present county of Lee 
was formed, with the county seat at Dixon. The 
first settlers in the town of Palmyra were the 


Morgan family—old Mr. Morgan aud his sons, 
Harvey and John—with 'whom came Benjamiu 
Stewart. This was in the springof 1834, two years 
after the war with the Sacs and Foxes. The only 
white man in this part of the county was Mr. 
John Dixon, settled at Dixon's Ferry. Numbers 
of Iudinus, principally Wiunebagos, still remain¬ 
ed here, hunting in bands through the country, 
having their headquarters at Prophetslown and 
Freeport. They were, however, quite pcacable, 
though occasionally stealing few potatoes or some 
corn. The Morgans aud Stewart settled ou the 
south side of Sugar Grove, aud Iu the autumn 
of the same year aud early in 1835 several others 
came in—Wright aud Tomlin, of the present 
Myers’ farm; Capt. Oliver Hubbard; John 11. 
Page and Fellows; Absalom Fender with a large 
family, and W. W. Betlica; Daniel Ohrist. and 
Mr. Thummel, a brother of the C. B. Thummel: 
Harris; Keplinger: Nathau Morehouse; Sales; 
Thomas, with his two sous, Enoch aud Noah, who 
settled in tne south-west corner of the town, iu 
Walnut Grove; two brothels, Sandy aud Elkauah 
Bush; and Martin Richardson. Of all these early 
settlers there only remain at present, living iu the 
town, Mrs. Tilton, the widow of Capt. Hubbard, 
and W. W. Bethea. E. B. Bush and Tomlin were 
the first justices of the peace. Bush, however, 
never qualified. They were succeeded by Harvey 
Morgan and W. W. Bethea. ’Squire Morgan 
remained for many years the factotum of the town, 
serving as justice of the peace, probate justice, aud 
town clerk. The first teaching of the young idea, 
not how to shoot, for that was learned readily 
euougb, but of the mysteries of the nlpliapet, was 
given by Mrs. Hubbard; but no regular school 
was established until 1838, when a frame build¬ 
ing, never finished, wus put up. Iu order to 
accomodate the greater number, this was built 
in the center ol Sugar Grove, about a mile and a 
half from any dwelling. Here lor two winters, 
'Squire Bethea birched the boys, aud coaxed the 
girls. 

E. B. Bush was the fust postmaster. I suppose 
his duties in the wilderness were not very onerous. 
He had, however, a deputy by the name of Kel¬ 
logg at Bufliilo Grove. Martin Richardson told 
me that on one occasion Bush was going to settle 
with his deputy, and, said he, “As he thought old 
man Kellogg was kind ot ugly and might cut up 
rough, he would have me go ’long with him. : nd 
said I must carry a pistol. By gonnus t 1 never 
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felt so mean In my life. I kept a rammin the 
cussed thing into my pocket, blit it would keep a 
pokin’ out, and I thought every one I met would 
see what I was carrying.” However, old man 
Kellogg did not cut up rough, and they had no 
occasion to use the pistol. This Richardson was 
a most favorable specimen of the Western pio¬ 
neer—a short, stout mail, with a fiery red face, 
the most gleaming white teeth, and an immense 
shock of irrepressible straw-colored hair, that 
seemed to bo constantly trying to push his hat of 
his head—an excellent farmer, the beet of neigh¬ 
bors, and the most liberal of men; yet he dearly 
loved a free fight, where every one was at liberty 
to “go in.” I remember on one occasion, when 
he was no longer young, a young fellow by the 
name of Heickns commenced blackguarding him 
while he was engaged in polling a ferry-boat, 
thinking himself safe, as Richardson was some 
distance from the shore. The old man jumped 
into the river, waded ashore, ran down Heiekus, 
and seizing him by his flowing hair, administered 
several hearty kicks. Sued before the squire, lie 
was fined $5,00. “This,” said Heiekus, as he put 

dress.” “Yes,” said Richardson, •‘and, by ginger! 
the next time I catch you I will cloth the whole 
family.” 

This E. B. Bush, of whom wo purchased the 
squhtter’s right to the claim he occupied, invest¬ 
ed a large portion of the purchase money in ma¬ 
chinery for a saw mill, and also one for the man¬ 
ufacture of castor and linseed oil. To obtain 
grist for his oil mills he induced a number of the 
neighboring farmers to devote a large portion of 
their lands to raising flaxseed and castor-oil beans, 
promising them a dollar a bushel for either of 
l hese products This, in those days of moneyed 1 
scarcity, seemed a sure road to fortune, and we 
went. at. with a will. The crop was a splendid 
one, but in the absence of threshing machines, 
how to separate the seed from the flax was the 
query. We tried tramping it out with horses, as 
we did Ihc wheat and oats, but the flax was soon 
troden into ropes which entangled the horses’ 
feet, and we had finally ro abandon it altogether. 
Xor were we more successful with the castor 
beans; some small quan itv was gathered in bask¬ 
ets, and as they were pleasant to the eye and the 
palate, many chfldren required no more castor oil 
that, season. About the time of harvesting the 
beans, Bush’s money gave out, aud the bulk of the 
crop rotted on the ground. He bad taken in as a 
partner a young man whose contribution to the 
joint stock was a colt valued at thirty dollars and 
muscle for the hard work. When the business 
Sailed this partner sued him for wages, and the 
case being referred “to three men,” as was the 
custom of the day, they awarded him half wages. 
This was in 1841, and was, I believe, the first 
attempt at manuacturing in our neighborhood. 


But to go back to our infant settlement, in spite 
ol an occasional scrimmage, the greatest cordiality 
prevailed among Hie few inhabitants of the town. 
Old settlers always look back with fondness to 
the good old times, when snch universal friendly 
feeling existed. The prairie once broken, the 
crops grew almost, without labor, as there were 
so few weeds and the land so fertile. What few 
supplies they needed, or could afford, such as 
flour and groceries, were hauled by ox teams 
from Peoria, aud their own produce brought a 
high price among the miners in Galena. Some 
of the new comers brought nothing with them 
but mouths to feed. Of such was Sales, of 
Sales’ Spring. To buy a bushel of corn he had 
to split one hundred rails. Taking his corn 
home, he cut a hole in a log, over which he fast¬ 
ened u spring pole with an iron wedge inserted in 
the end of it. Working the pole up and down, he 
mashed the corn; then Hilling it, the finer por- 
tlous he used for meal aud the courser for hominy. 
He was a great hnuter, and as game was very 
abundant, the river full of fish and covered with 
ducks and geese, he and his family suffered no 
lack. There was no grist mill nearer than Peoria, 
until Joseph Wilson, an old Brandywine miller, 
came to settle on the Elkhorn Creek, when the 
settlers turned %>ut in a body and put up a log 
mill on the Elkhorn, u short distance above the 
present mill. It wns a rough looking structure, 
bnt I have never lasted finer flour than Joe Wil¬ 
son made from the splendid winter wheat of those 
days. Until flouring mills were erected In Dixon, 
however, owing to the dryness of the creeks in 
summer, we were often obliged to go as far as 
Aurora, on the Fox River, to get wheat ground. 

Dan. Obrist was drowned while seining in Elk- 
oru creek, aud was succeeded by his brother 
Abram, who pat up a saw-mill on Sugar Creek. 
This was a great accomodation to the settlers, 
who could thus get flooring, door and window 
frames for their log houses, instead of having to 
hew them. They could even build frame barns— 
the first I believe, being built, aud is stiil stand¬ 
ing. on the Seavey place, then owned by Ben 
Stewart. On these occasions the whole settle¬ 
ment would be called upon to help raise. There 
would be lots of hog and hominy washed down 
by copions libations of Fred. Dutcher’s pure corn 
whisky, andt he barn would bo duly raised aud then 
christened by breaking a bottle over the purlin 
plate, Abner Moon or Ruben Eastwood being 
generally chosen to perform this ceremony, on 
account of their stentorian voices. 

A man hearing the name of Smith was the first 
blacksmith in the settlement. He soon left and 
was followed by James Carley, who for many 
years sliod (he horses, sharpened the ploughs, 
sighted the rifles, and did nil the thousand and 
one jobs of tinkering that the people could not 
do for themselves. He was a most skillfull work- 
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man aud a great power in the settlement, for on 
the approach of winter there would be such a 
demand for his services in shoeing horses, that 
turns Would be engaged sometimes a week in 
advance, and woe betide the man that did not 
stand high in his good graces. Carley took his 
pay in kind—wheat, corn, pork, otc.—and conse¬ 
quently, though burning his own charcoal, lit 
furnished no iron, and it exercised all his ingenui¬ 
ty to convert the various scraps that were brought 
to him into the required shoe, etc. I remember 
on one occasion his usual blasphemy found unus¬ 
ual vent at being required to forge a horse shoo 
out of a broken monkey-wrench. A curious at¬ 
tachment existed between Carley and a poor slave 
of the bottle by the name of Beach. This Beach 
belonged to a highly respectable family in the 
East, and had received an excellent business 
education. He kept Carley's hooks, which were 
models of neatness. He also blew the bellows 
and fetched the whisky from Dixon. Old settlers 
will ever remember this mass of rags and pim¬ 
ples, his head crowned with a dilapidated old 
stove-pipe, always filled with greasy newspapers, 
which he greedily devoured when lie had leisure. 

By the spring of 1840, the settlement had gained 
considerable accession to its members and con¬ 
tained about sixty voters. In addition to those I 
have already named, there were fonr families of 
Martins, two of Powers (distinguished as Yankee 
and Kentnck), (wo of Lawrences, Graham, Law, 
Baker, Hutton, Gnston, Holly. Coe, Mnllcr, two of 
Johnsons, Parks, Beede, and some others. 

The failure of the Uuited States Bank had 
caused numbers of local hanks to spring into ex¬ 
istence, which flooded the country with their 
worthless paper, and gave great apparent prosper 
itv to the country; but by the year 1840 all of these, 
together with the State Bank of Illinois, had 
passed out of existence, and hard times set in. 
Emigration was checked and theirbeing.no longer 
any demand nearer than Chicago for the surplus 
produce, the price of wheat fell from $2.00 per 
bushel to 25 and 30 cents, corn from a dollar to 
10 cents, beef and pork to l'.i and 2 cents per 
pound, and even these prices were nominal, wheat 
being the only article that would sell for cash. 
This was hauled to Chicago in loads of thirty and 
forty bushels, and sold for (53 to 75 cents. The 
farmer gerierally took with him his own provis¬ 
ions, grain for his horses, scythe, axe and auger; 
slept under his wagon; and calculated that the 
trip, which generally required a week, should cost 
him nothing but his time. Some were tortuuate 
enough to secure a return load from the store¬ 
keeper, at the rate of 40 cents per hundred fts., 
for a distance of 116 miles. The proceeds of the 
trip were carefully hoarded for the land sale. 
But If profits were small, expenses were equally 
small. Few had a hundred dollars invested In 


farm machinery. Beyond the iron in the plow 
share, the steel in the hoe, axe, scythe, and blade 
of the “turkey wing cradle,” all was of,wood, ar.d 
generally home-made. Taxes were merely nom¬ 
inal, three commissioners, an assessor and col¬ 
lector doing all the business of the county. I 
have an old tax receipt for $1.60 in full on a farm 
of 420 acres, fairly stocked for that day. 

A man dressed ns his fancy dictated—some en¬ 
tirely in buckskin of their own tanning. The 
appearance of one figure I shall never forget as he 
went about dressed in the remains of what had 
been a bright-colored dressing gown, the gift of a 
city friend; on his head a coonskin cap, with the 
tail hanging between his shoulders; mocassins, 
and a long rifle, with spotted fawnskin pouch. 

We had a weekly eastern mail, carried from Chi¬ 
cago in the Frink & Walker coaches, on Saturday. 
On that day all those who had reason to expect 
letters met in Dixon to get their mall and exchange 
drinks at a little building near the ferry, called 
“The Hole in the Wall.” Here we also met many 
of those curious waifs and strays of society, of 
which Dixon, like all frontier towns, had her full 
share. Among them was a man by the name of 
Truett, who had shot an editor of a paper in cold 
blood, but had escaped the rope. An old gentle' 
man had been introduced to him without hearing 
Ills name distinctly, after some conversation with 
him, said to his introducer, “Who is that fellow, 
Billey, you introduced to me? “Oh, that,” said 
he, “is Truett—Truett who murdered Dr. Early.” 
His horror on hearing this was most ludicrous. 
“Shaken hands with a murderer!” he exclaimed, 
“Good God! shaken hands with a murderer! 
Bring me some water.” And he continued to 
turn his hands over and over and vociferate for 
water until a basin full was brought, and he was 
enabled to wash “out the damned spott.” 

But enongh of the old days, Palmyra has her full 
share of the prosperity of the country which she 
has aided so largely to develop. The log houses 
of the early settlers have given place to numer¬ 
ous tasty dwellings and commodious barns; the 
many neatly painted school houses show the 
regard paid to education. Among them is a fine 
brick building intended as as a graded school put 
up at a cost of $3,000. On the grounds in front of 
this stands the monument erected to the memory 
of those sons of Palmyra whose blood enriched 
the Southern battle fields—sons who Palmyra has 
always freely given when her country called for 
them. In addition to the usual country shops, 
Mr. John Lord, a son of one of the early settlers, 
has built up from small beginnings an extensive 
wagon and carriage shop, which from the excel¬ 
lence of the material and workmanship lias at¬ 
tained a great reputation as well outside as in the 
town. Mr. Abijah Powers, a settler of ’38, has 
not only added many fair acres to the original 
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claim, but was the first to introduce the fine 
Short-horn cattle into the county, and has now a 
numerous heard. For many years the farmers 
were a rich source of plunder to the numerous 
fire insurance companies, but in 1865 the Palmyra 
fire insurance company was originated by an 
association of a few farmers. This company 
which insures nothing but farm property and 
country school buildings, is managed by a Presi¬ 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, and thirteen mana¬ 
gers. It has insurance on $965,175 worth of prop¬ 
erty. Insures for $3 per $1000, with membership 
fee of $1. The insurance is perpetual and their 
is no further demand on the insured except in 
case of loss by fire, when a pro ratio assessment 
is laid. How slight this tax is may be judged 
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from the fact that in the eleven years of Its exist¬ 
ence the total assessments have not yet reached 

In these western towns settled by persons from 
so many foreign countries and parts of the Union, 
the effects of our form of government and institu¬ 
tions are seen in the most fovorable light. Here 
the poor emigrant, finding no bar to the acquisi¬ 
tion of property and pursuit of happiness, rapidly 
develops into the well-to-do American citizen. 
The New Englander losing his narrowness, while 
retaining his thrift and intelligence, finds here a 
wider field for their exercise, and the Southerner, 
still liberal, acquires industry, economy and edu¬ 
cation. 


Early Times at Dixon’s Ferry. 

BY JOHN K. ROBINSON. 


Emigration to the Northern part of Illinois 
before the Black Hawk war, was almost entirely 
confined to the mines at Galena. The rich farming 
lands of the prairies and river valleys had received 
but little attention; only a very lew attempts had 
been made to improve claims and make homes 
away from the Galena section. Early in the sum¬ 
mer of 1837, Mr. O. \V. Kellogg, traveled by wagon 
from Fort Clark, now Peoria, to Galena. He 
reached and crossed Rock River a few miles 
above the present city of Dixon. Passing up the 
valley of the Pine Creek country between Polo 
and Mount Morris, he touched the western part of 
West Grove, then proceeded north to Galena. 
Mr. Kellogg was the pioneer traveler over this 
route and thus marked out a course of travel 
which became known as “Kellogg’s trail.” A 
large number of fortune hunters on their way to 
the mines, passed over this trail the summer and 
fall of the same year. Belore this trail, the 
road connecting the mines with the settled por¬ 
tions of the state, passed by Rock Island. As the 
Country became better known, the Kellogg trail 
was thought to pass too far east to be the shortest 
route to the mines. In the spring of 1828, “John 
Boles, who was trave'.iugacross the country,” says 
The History of Ogle County, published in 1878, 
“left the.beateu trail some miles south of Rock 
River and crossed that stream just above where it 
is now crossed by the Illinois Central railroad at 
Dixon. He then passed up through the country, 
about one mile east of Polo; thence north to White 
Oak Grove, and so on to Galena. This trail imme¬ 
diately came to be the popular route of travel and 
was known as “Bole’s trail.” Crossing Rock 
River In the early times was a remembered feat, 
as the report of Col. Strode shows in a letter 
written to the Governor of the State, giving an 
account of his command swimming the river at 
Dixon in 1827. The method of crossing the river 
with teams before the establishment or a ferry was 
primitive and simple. On arriving at the place cf 
crossing, the wagons were unloaded and the loads 
carried ovci in canoes by the Indians, the wagon 
was then driven with the side to the stream, two 
Wheels lifted into a canoe then shoved a little 
out into the river, and another canoe received the 
other wheels, when the double boat was paddled 
or poled to the other side; the horses were taken 
by the bridle and made to swim by the side of the 
canoe, cattle swam loose; then commenced the 


lifting out of the wagons and reloading, and the 
journey was renewed, all hands happy that the 
task of crossing the river was completed. Once 
James P. Dixon, well acquainted with the hard¬ 
ships of crossing, arriving on the banks of the 
river with the mail wagon, called for the Indians 
for their assistance but received no answer; vexed 
at their delay and their arrogance when they did 
assist, he boldly unchecked his horses, so as to 
give them a chance to swim, and crossed the river 
with the mail ajid wagon in safety. 

With the establishment of Bole’s trail, the site 
of Dixon became a fixed place for the early travel¬ 
ers to cross the river. This was often attended 
with a great deal of inconvenience. The Indians 
were not always present or in readiness with their 
canoes. When the river was low it was easily 
forded, but this was not always the case. It seems 
the first attempt to establish a furry at this place 
was made by J. L. Bogardis, of Peoria, who sent 
a couple of men here in the summer of 1827, or 
very early in the spring of 1828, for that purpose; 
a shanty, 8 by 10 feet, was erected on the bank of 
the river and work oil a boat soon afterwards 
commenced. When the boat was about half com¬ 
pleted, the Indians set fire to it, and told the 
builders to “go to Peoria.” The two men hastily 
gathered up their kits and departed. In the spring 
of 1828, Joseph Ogee, an Indian Interpreter and 
Trader, settled here, erected a log house, and 
established a ferry. Ogee had married a Potta- 
wottomie woman, and had adopted many cus¬ 
toms and habits of the Indians, and was unmo¬ 
lested by them—remaining in possession of the 
ferry until he sold out to John Dixon. Father 
Dixon's object for changing his home from 
Boyd's Grove, where he had'a short time before 
taken up his abode, was to occupy a more central 
position for his mail contract. He arrived at the 
ferry with his family the 11th of April, 1839. His 
hair was then as white as in the last year of his 
life. His personal appearance was almost un¬ 
changed from 1821 to 1876, his hair being white 
through all these years; age dealt kindly with 
him. The year previous to Father Dixon's taking 
possession of the ferry, a third trail had bceh 
established from Ogee’s Ferry to the mines. This 
trail ran by the house of Isaac Chambers, in Buf¬ 
falo Grove, where Mr. Chambers had erected a 
tavern and opened a road through the timber, 
about two miles distant from the Boles trail on ths 
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prairie. Some distance north of the grove, the 
road again intersected the Boles trail. 

From 1829 to-1835 the travel crossing Rock river 
at the present site of Dixon was extensive. In 
early spring the emigration to the lead mines was 
one perpetual rush—like in character to the gold 
fever of later years. It swept over Rock River in 
swarms of from five to twenty teams a day through 
May and June; then again there was a mighty 
stream Southward during September and Octo' 
her. Among the many passing through we had 
of ministers: John Sinclair, John T. Mitchell, 
aud Erastus Kent, all honored as faithful men 
and able ministers; judges: Thomas Ford, after¬ 
wards Governor of Illinois, and Young; lawyers: 
Mills and Sheldon; and black legs whose name is 
legion. Accommodations were furnished the trav¬ 
elers as far as the beds, bedding, and table room of 
the “tnvcrn ’ would reach. Between the two 
houses forming the long, one-story portion of 
the building was a ten or twelve foot hall with 
a door way at either end, facing the north and 
south. Enterteriug the hall from* the south; on 
the west was the family sitting room, on the east 
was the travelers’ and hired help's room—each 
room eighteen feet square. The furniture of the 
west room consisted of two beds, qnite a number 
of chairs, and a table extending clear across the 
room, where the meals were taken in cold weather; 
in warm weather the meals were taken in the hall. 
The east room contained four beds, one in each 
corner. When driven to extend this bed room, 
the “Shake-down” was resorted to, which was of 
common occurrence. A .Buffalo robe or Bear 
skin spread on the soft side of the floor, with a 
blanket or quilt for covering, made a bed good 
enough for any body. The floor was often covered 
in both rooms, and the hall filled to overflowing, 
with these hastily and easily prepared beds. 
Floor-room was not always of sufficient proportion 
to accommodate the entire party; the remainder 
encamped all about the premises—there was room 
enough out doors for all. Owing to the base of 
supplies being so distant—Peoria ninety miles, 
and Galena sixty-five miles—we were often driven 
to extremities. No weather or bad roads satis- 
fled hunger or stayed travel. Armies, feeling this 
gnawing, grow restless and insubordinate. Our 
own family and travelers gave vent to human 
nature without stint. Few conld take in the 
difficulties of having the whole of a large caravan 
to feed. The Inlet stream was nnbridged and' 
frequently swimming, and in that direction onr 
supplies were often crossed under water before 
it reached us. Onr horses were taught swimming 
aud became proficients in that calling. I have 
been employed a little below the present road 
crossing Inlet Creek, swimming horses'and wag¬ 
ons across one way and back the other, for more 
than two hours at a time, and once safely swam a 
four-horse team attached to a wagon loaded with 
lumber, across the stream at the imminent risk 
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of myself and team. Mail stages were three 
times submerged and ruined in Inlet. North¬ 
ward, Apple River and both Plumb Rivers were 
alike difficult to cross and much more dangerous, 
as the crossings were bad and the current rapid. 

Father Dixon did his trading with (he Indians 
as a matter of necessity. lie had lived at Peoria 
and learned the character of the average trader 
and determined to deal more justly with the Indi¬ 
ans than had been done. lie ingratiated himself 
with them as their advisor and friend, strongly 
urging them to a civilized life and habits of 
sobriety, diligence and honesty. The store room 
in which he traded with the Indians, was in the 
East building, (the-two story house) where he 
sold powder, lead, shot, wampum, tobacco, pipes, 
shrouding, (a course cloth) blankets, guns, beads, 
needles, awls, knives, spears. Muskrat aud Otter 
traps, calicos, etc., and but one thing at a time. 
Why? The Indian is a thief always and every¬ 
where. In retnrn he had their furs, dressed deer 
skins, moccasins, and fancy articles made by the 
female portion of his traders. These found a 
ready market in Galena, Peoria, and St.Louis. 

Directly after taking up his permanent home 
at Dixon’s Ferry, and while coining down the 
river from the place of ferrying, Father Dixon 
heard his Indian name excitedly called 1 out. 
Turning around he saw a naked savage within 
one hundred feet of him, running towards him 
with a Muskrat spear* and gesticulating angrily. 
To defend himself unarmed was impossible; to 
flee cowardly. He took in the danger bnt his 
manhood refused to carry him out of danger, as 
his fleetness would have enabled him to do. He 
boldly faced his adversary, but before the Indian 
had an opportunity to through his spear, his arms 
were securely grasped by some of the Indian 
spectators, wno interfered for Dixon's safety. 
After the drunken debauch was over, the Indian 
asked an interview with Father Dixon, which he 
refused him until the baud to which the Indian 
belonged interceded for him. Much ceremony 
suits the Indian; the talk commenced, when the 
Indian, whose name was Dah-shuu-egra, acknowl- 
edgedhismurderous intention; “that bad whisky 
made bad Indian,” and asked forgiveness. He 
asked Father Dixon what he would have done, if 
he had thrown the spear and missed his aim. In 
reply Father Dixon said: “Had you thrown the 
spear and missed me, the spear would have pass¬ 
ed by me and I should have reached it first, and 
should have killed you on the spot with your own 
spear.” His coolness in the hour of danger, and 
this open avowal of a determined man to deleud 
himself aud repel force by force, were qualities 
that the savages could fully understand and appre¬ 
ciate. It established Father Dixon's character 
among the Indians as a White Brave. 

•The Mwkmt Speurwns made of » f th«rpejed sajnch,KSlBd 
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While Father Dixon carried the United States, 
mail from Springfield to Galena the streams were 
unbridged, not even “corduroyed;” swamps un¬ 
drained; roads almost impassible; houses few 
and far between. Snow storms were more severe 
and the cold more intense than in later years. 
In the winter of 1830 and '31, (the winter of the 
deep snow) the snow averaged three feet tieep 
from New Year’s day to the 15th of March. 
No track was kept open from one settlement to 
another, and it was with great difficulty that 
roads were kept open even ,in densely settled 
districts. Fifteen and eighteen to twenty-seven 
miles was the usual distances between the homes 
along the route. On one of the longer routes 
during this memorable winter, Father Dixon and 
some of the stage passengers were so benumed 
with cold and nearly frozen, as to be unable to 
get out of the conveyance. After a good warming 
and hot coffee, however, all were able to resume 
their journey. 

During the Black Hawk war Father Dixon had 
the contract for supplying the army with beef 
the final battle of the Bad Axe river. Ills place 
on the march was in the rear of the army, and 
from the time Wisconsin river was crossed until 
many times he was left so far behind as to be out. 
of supporting distance. It so happened on the 
march,that at one time midnight was passed before 
he came to camp. He was hailed by the sentenel 
with the snap of the lock of the gun in the sen- 
tenels hands, and these words: “Who comes 
there.” Father Dixon, replied: “Major of the 
Steer Batalion." The soldier gave the order: 
“Major of the Steer Batalion, march in.” This 
sally of wit on both sides, was the foundation of 
Father Dixon’s military title. Another time he 
had been off the trail hunting one of his beeves, 
and on again returning to the trail he suddenly 
found himself face to face with two Indians, who 
were as much astonished a( the meeting as he 
was. It was no time for ceremony. All were 
armed; Father Dixon lowered his gun and walk¬ 
ing about , five rods, gave his band to the nearest 
savage, saluting him in Winnebago. The Indian 
replied in Winnebago. Father Dixon and both 
the Indians were alike overjoyed at this unex¬ 
pected good fortune—Father Dixon, that he was 
permitted to save his scalp for another day; the 
Indians that they had found some one understand¬ 
ing their own language, under whose influence 
they could safely be introduced to General Atkin¬ 
son, for whom they had Important dispatches. 
Their life was endangered to be seen by a soldier, 
and they felt their peril and were in serious 
embarrassment about how to opproach the army. 

Father Dixon’s age, and experience with all 
classes of men, should have qualified him to 
safely criticise - and distrust humanity, hut he 
he had no apprehension of imposition, he took 


human nature as it fell from the hands of the 
iflnitely Good. His estimate never tallied with 
the evil; never tired of being wronged, and as a 
consequence he was often disappointed in men. 
Obliging to all; hospitable and kind to the 
needy and helpless in every condition, he often 
trusted strangers and travelers from whom he 
never received any thing in return. It was no 
unusual thing, when the circumstances of trav 
elers were told Father Dixon, for him to allow his 
ferry and hotel bills to remain unpaid, and to give 
them provisions aud funds necessary to complete 
the journey—many dollars were given away in 
this manner. His unselfishness manifested itself 
in good will to all men; the Indian, or the child, 
looked to him for favors and kindness and was not 
turned away empty. 

Mrs. Dixon was one of the few women, who 
could and did adorn any position in life in which 
she was placed. Her person was rather under 
size, exhibiting no marked peculiarity. She was 
intelligent far above the age and circumstances 
surrounding her. and had a warm heart aud 
ready hand for every good word and work alike. 
Devout and fervent in all the holy exercises of 
religion and morality; ardently attached to the 
church (Baptist) to which she belonged, she gave 
her hand to all .who bore the name and character 
of that great Christian body. Her moral worth, 
talents, virtue, aud her whole life, was one of 
devotion to Christianity. She was Solomon's 
ideal of glorious womanhood before he was cor¬ 
rupted by the the false glare and glitter of a false 
religion and an impure life. I record her life as 
the one to whom I owe more than any other, 
except mother and wife. As an early reminis¬ 
cence of Mrs. Dixon’s rare tact and knowledge of 
character, shall I venture to write that in the dead 
of winter, proceeding the Black Hawk war, the 
Prophet, from Prophets Town, Black Hawk, and a 
chief from Rock Island, whose name I have for 
gotten, held a council at Dixon’s Ferry, and then 
and there negotiated with the Potawattomies for 
the occupancy of the Spotted Arms' town near 
the present site of Rockford. Meal time came 
three times a day, to which the chiefs at the 
Council fire, were invited as guests of Mrs. Dixon. 
She presided as waiter, and to allay any fears of 
her guests, sat down and ate aud drank with 
them. The perfect lady was reminded by Black 
Hawk, as spokesman, of her goodness, and he 
called the attention of the other chiefs to her 
care and politeness to them. 

In the early times, the settlers of Buffalo Grove- 
Grand Detour, Dad Jo’s, Palestine; Inlet, Melug 
in’s, Paw Paw, Franklin, and Gap Groves, were 
our nigh neighbors. When I came to the county, 
in May 1832, the nearest settlement north of 
Dixon's Ferry was at Buffalo Grove, where lived 
Mr. Reed, O. ,W. Kellogg, and a Mr. Bush, and 
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their families. They were enabled to escape the 
Impending storm at the commencement of the 
Black Hawk war, by flight, mostly under great 
losses and deprivations. Mrs. James Dixon, (yet 
living, in Dixon,) was one of the fugatives of that 
period. Dad Jo was also at the grove bearing his 
name, twenty miles south of Dixon, and was one 
of the good, jolly men who had made their homes 
along the route of the early thoroughfare between 
Peoria and Galena. Dad Jo had an nncommonly 
lond voice; it was often remarked in that day 
that “we knew they were alive at Dad's this morn¬ 
ing, we heard him calling his hogs; just twenty 
miles away.” After Indian troubles had ceased, 
settlers commenced to arrive, and civilization 
began to assert its own in the “neighborhood” of 
Dixon’s Ferry. 

In 1833, the last week of December, Zacha- 
riah Melugin, with myself as his only assistant, 
built the first house in Lee County, outside of 
Dixon, at the grove that still bears hie name. 
There was no other settlement made in Lee county 
that year. The families of Gilmore and Chris- 
tance came to Meluglns Grove in the spring of 
1883. Mr Melngin lived but a few years after 
coming to the county. 

1834 opens a new era in the improvement of 
Northern Illinois. In April, Issac Morgan and 
his sons Harvey and John, began the improve¬ 
ments at Sugar Grove. A number of other fami¬ 
lies arrived in the fall of that year and early in 
1835. Adolphus Bliss began the settlement of 
Inlet Grove in May or June of 1834. Ozra Wright 
and two or three others came that sun^ner or fall. 
Benjamin Harris, with his father and brother 
and a large train of relatives, moved to Paw Paw 
Grove. Mr. Jillett and Levi Kelso, Esq., made 
improvements at the north side of Paw Paw 
Grove, also ot the same year. Esq. Kelso deceas¬ 
ed at Mendota in 1880. 

In the summer of 1834, Mr. Bush, a brothar-in- 
law of Judge Logan, lately passed away in Chi¬ 
cago, located a farm and ferry at the termination 
of the river timber below Dixon, north side of the 
river, on the farm now owned by J. T. Lawrence. 

The same summer I improved a place on the 
north side of Rock River, two miles below Dixon, 
and was joined afterwards by two of Fathr Dixon’s 
sons. It afterwards was known as the Gla’ham 

Autumn of this year, (1834) Mr. Hollingshead 
made arrangements for the erection of a log 
house, south-east of Grand Detour, which was 
built in January of 1835. Mr. Hollingshead did 
not like the country and soon returned to Ken¬ 
tucky. Esquire Chamberlain, for many years 
one of the County Commissioners of Ogle county, 
bought the place, and lived their until he died at 
a ripe old age. 

The winter of 1834, Grand Detour is taken by 
Mr. Leonard Andrnss and W. A. House, where for 


many years the former, in connection with Mr 
Deere, now of Moline, ran a plow factory. Mr. 
Andrnss has been dead many years. 

In 1834 a Mr. Kirkpatrick attempted to start a 
town, one and a quarter miles below Dixon, on 
the place now known as Dr. Everett’s farm. It 
was called Burlington. Kirkpatrick employed an 
old man by the name of “Tutt” Baker to establish 
a ferry at that point. Neither this nor the ferry 
started by Bush, proved successful, and was 
soon abandoned. 

The second house erected on the present site of 
Dixon, south side of the river, was either James 
P. Dixon's or a house erected on cornor of Water 
and Galena streets, by Judge Wilkinson. These 
two houses were put up so near in point of time 
that I can not now determine which had prece¬ 
dence. The latter building was moved from the 
Kirkpatrick place, which bad been purchased by 
Judge Wilkinson. 

In 1835 Judge Wilkinson purchased an interest 
in Dixon, and during the same year erected a saw 
mill, where James Hatch's residence now stands, 
at the foot of Peoria steeet. Mr. Talmage and 
other mechanics from Buffalo, N. Y., came to 
Dixon to perform the work. After its completion 
the saw mill was run a short time by Huff & 
Thompson. It was afterwards used for a distillery 
and vinegar factory. 

Mr. Smith Gilbraith also bought an interest in 
Dixon in 1835, and until his his death in 1843, 
figured prominently in the public affairs of the 

Mr. Joseph Crawford, the first County Surveyor 
of Ogle, then of Lee county, arrived in Dixon in 
the spring of 1835, and improved a farm near 
Grand Detour. The two Cutshaws, carpenters- 
wgre also arrivals of that year. 

Mr. Hawley improved a farm at the ten-mile 
grove, about three miles from Sterling, in 1835; 
others settled near Sterling on the north side of 
the river. 

The aged Mr. Badger with several sons located 
near the present city of Amboy, Benjamin Was¬ 
son, Asa Searls, Joseph Doane, and John Dexter, 
were domiciled in that vicinity the current year. 

Mr. Wiley settled in Franklin Grove, and was 
one of the contestants of an early claim trouble. 
Father Dixon was one of the arbitrators. The 
quiet way of settling the matter was its strikeing 
feature. 

Other improvements made as early as 1835 in 
the near vicinity of Dixon, were the Woodford 
farm, by a Dr. Forest, from Kentucky; the True¬ 
man farm, by George A. Martin. E. W. Covell 
also improved a place on the north side of the 
river, and Caleb Talmage, a farm about a mile 
south of Dixon. In the town, Dr. Forrest had 
erected a log house on the corner of Water and 
Ottawa streets, and John Wilson, a black smith 
shop on Main street. 


Ad denda 


[Under this head, errors and omissions are cor¬ 
rected, and additional facts of interest in relation 
to the early history, given.] 

The first sermon preached in Dixon was in the 
fall of 1834 (not 1836 as stated on the 4th page) 
by a Methodist Missionary, named Segg. His field 
of labor extended from Apple River to Prophets- 
town. He made the circuit once in four weeks. 
He celebrated the marriage of James P. Dixon 
and wife, at Buffalo Grove, that winter. Rev. 
Segg died in about eight mouths after he came to 
the circuit. 

Mr. John K. Robinson was a teacher in the 
family of Father Dixon, prior to the Miss Butler 
mentioned on page six, having acted in that 
capacity in the winter of 1833 and '34. Children of 
Mr. O. W. Kellogg, of Buffalo Grove, were mem¬ 
bers of the school. It was the custom for a few 
years, for Mr. Kellogg to employ a teacher one 
winter, when Mr. Dixon would send his children 
to Buffalo Grove, and for Mr. Dixon to employ the 
teacher the next winter, when Mr. Kellogg would 
send his children to Dixon's Ferry. The teacher 
and one of the scholars, Mrs. E. B. Baker, are the 
only survivors of this first private school, in 
Dixon. 

The correct date of the sale of town lots, spoken 
of on page 13, was March 15, 1855, instead of 1856. 

The date of the opening of Reading Room (Page 
24, first column) should read Jan. 30,1873. 

The name of the “leading Winnebago chief,” 
mentioned oh page 28, first column, was Pach- 
unka, instead of “Pachinka.” 

Corrections of Stillman's defeat, page 28, sec¬ 
ond columu—But one Indian was killed and no 
prisoners taken, in the dash of the whites at the 
commencement of the fight: the first news of the 
rout of Stillman's command, was brought to 
Dixon’s Ferry by a youth, not over seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, not by the “Kentucky 
lawyer” mentioned iu that connection. It is cer¬ 
tain that eight, out of the eleven men killed, were 
killed on the west side of the creek, and belonged 
to Captain Adams' command. To their honor be 
it said, this command made a stand as none others 
did. 

At the Indian Creek Massacre, the attack was 


made with less than twenty-five Indians, not “sev 
enty,” as stated on page 29, first column. 

The body of William Durley, killed on the 19th 
of May, 1832, (page 29, second column) was found 

on the 22d of May, by-Hawley, O. W. Kellogg, 

J. K. Robinson, and a father and son by the name 
of Fowler. On the 23d oi May, a party of ten men 
left Dixon's Ferry lor the purpose of burying the 
body of Durly. They were accompanied by Felix 
St. Vrain, and six others, who were to take dis¬ 
patches through to Galena. The ten men return¬ 
ed to Dixon in safety after the burial, the others 
went on towards Galena, and were attacked by 
Indians, as stated on page 29. 

The Volunteer troops were mustered out at 
Dixon,s Ferry, at the close of the Black Hawk war, 
and not the “United States troops,” as stated on 
the 31st page, first columu. 

The name “James Wilson,” on page 32, second 
column, should be John Wilson. 

The sketch of the present institutions of Dixon 
was prepared and printed in June, 1880. This ex¬ 
planation is due from the fact that the description 
was written in the present tense, and several 
changes have taken place, especially in the officers 
ol the various civic societies, before the date ol 
issuing the book, December 9,1880. 

The statement on the 36th page of the number 
of graduates from the High School since 1864, 
should read seventy-six, lusteadof “seventy-two;” 
forty-three females, and thirty-three males. 

The Wavcrly House has changed hands since 
writing the notice on the the 37th page; it is now 
under lhe management of Mosier & Cutting, both 
men of experience in the hotel business. 

Since printing the sketch of the “Dixon Plow 
Works” [page 41) their has been a change in own 
ership and management. September 15,1880, the 
Orvis Plow Company became proprietors, and the 
business is now tinder the immediate manage¬ 
ment of Messrs. F. K. Oivis and John L. Orvis, 
who have for the last fifteen years been identified 
with it. 

Old Settler Record Corrections— Buckalu, 
Joseph, came to county in 1843. Braudon, Ed¬ 
ward, born ir. 1795, came to county in 1837, died in 
October, 1839; John, born in 1801, came to county 
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